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A Vital Creed 


By the Rt. Rev. William Temple, D. Litt. 
Bishop of Manchester 

“} don’t like to say we make too much of the creeds, but I do say that we 
don’t make half enough of the morality of Christ. That's where I should like to 
see the real test applied. What I should like to see would be a particular individual 
profession of the Beatitudes. I should like to see congregations stand up, face to 
the East, do anything, I mean, that marks this profession out as something 
essential and personal and so recite the Beatitudes. There might be a great sifting, 
but it would bring home the reality of the Christian demand to the heart and 
conscience of the werld. After all, that’s our ideal, isn’t it?—the City of God. 
If we all concentrated on this ideal, realizing that the morality of Christ is essen- 
tial, I don’t think there would be much bother taken, outside professional circles, 
about points of doctrine.” 


The Church and the Labor 
Problem 


By Miss Mary Van Kleek 
Russell Sage Foundation 


“The present organization of production gets out of order very frequently, 
as every crisis of unemployment demonstrates. Gradually the idea is gaining 
ground that right human relations are the one solid basis for industrial enterprise, 
and that good will and the discipline of fellowship are the foundation stones on 
which mechanical success depends. So vast and intricate is the organization of 
production, and so delicate and so easily disturbed is the balance of its processes, 
that the task of making it work continuously for the satisfaction of human needs 
is too great for any superman. Only composite intelligence set in action by 
motives more compelling than the old individual incentive of money-making and 
profits, can insure even the immediate object of industry—the production of 
goods.” 
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Pacific Churchman 


Order from your DEALER, for trial sample 
ton—more or less—PEACOCK COAL, lump 
or egg, YOU will appreciate its merits, cheer- 
ful blaze, cleanliness, general satisfaction 
for home use. 


CALIFORINA CLIMATE needs no ex- 
( ameo pensive FURNACE FIRE, day and 


night. Best economical substitute, 

CAMEO, COLORADO COAL. Start fire 
at 6 a. m. to die out early evening. Order of your 
dealer sample sack or more. He will know from 205 
Hobart Building where to find either. 


CHARLES R. ALLEN 


Church 


and Chapel 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Tablets of Bronze, Brass or Marble 


VENETIAN MOSAICS 
Artistically Designed Woodwork 
Designs and Estimates on Request 


SPAULDING & COMPANY 


Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Girvin & Miller 


MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 


BONDS 


We are at all times in a position to offer a selected list of 

high-grade bonds for investment, and invite correspondence 

with those who are desirous of obtaining information on 
any class of securities. 


Kehi Building, San Franciscc 
Merchants National Bank Building, Los Angeles 


ST. HOSPITAL 


27th AND VALENCIA STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 


The offering at the morning service on the Sunday 
nearest St. Luke’s Day (October 18), together with 
Thank Offerings for recovery from sickness, special 
donations and legacies, are added to the Fund for the 
endowment of a Free Bed to be known as the 
Bishop’s Bed. The Bishop of the Diocese will have 
the nomination of the ones who may use it. 


_ Berkeley Branch 
The Oakland Bank of Savings 


OFFERS SERVICE 
IN ALL FINANCIAL LINES 


SAVINGS 
COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 
SAFETY VAULTS 


YOUR BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
MOST SATISFACTORILY BY 

‘ THE LARGEST AND OLDEST BANK IN 
ALAMEDA COUNTY 


LOCATED AT 
CENTER and SHATTUCK 
EAST SIDE 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


IRA A, MORRIS, 
Manager. 


A Note 
Hearty Praise 


From the Rector of a Church in 
Missouri— 


“While I am writing, may I testify 
enthusiastically to the fact that the 
provision of New Hymnals in this 
parish eighteen months ago has thor- 
oughly revived our congregational 
singing, and has added a note of hearty 
and uplifting praise such as we have 
not felt so deeply in the past.” 


THE NEW HYMNAL 


WITH BOTH WORDS AND MUSIC 


Single copies .................... $1.20 per copy 
In lots of 100 or more_..$1.00 per copy 


Carriage charges are extra 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 
14 Wall Street New York, N, Y. 
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Single Copies—15 cents. 
EDITOR 
REV. BRITTON D. WEIGLE 
1215 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. Telephone Franklin 2036 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
Department of Woman's Status and Work 
Mrs. Frank P. Deering, 2709 Larkin Street, San Francisco. 


Department of Christian Education 
Rev. Richard M. Trelease, 2327 Cedar Street, Berkeley. 


Department of Social Service 
Rev. George H. B. Wright, 2242 Polk Street, San Francisco. 


Department of Diecesan News 
Rev, Robert L. Macfarlane, 3623 Twenty-fifth Street, San Francisco. 


Contributions for each Department should be sent to its Editor 
before the 18th of the month, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
VERY REV. J. WILMER GRESHAM, D. D. 
VICTOR J. ROBERTSON, President. 


ALLEN I. KITTLE THEO, F, DREDGE 


F. R. NEVILLE 


All matter intended for the Editor should be addressed: “The 
Pacific 1215 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 

Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice as second class matter. 

Te Editers of General and Diecesan Church Papers: Kindly see 
that the address on your mailing list of “The Pacific Churchman” is 
1215 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 

Te Publishers: Kindly send books for review to the office of the 
Editor, 1215 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 

Business communications’ should be addressed: 330 Sansome 
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The Creed and Liberty 


To those who are deeply concerned with the critical task 
of the Church of today in Christianizing our modern civiliza- 
tion and the need of a strong, united Church adequate to 


the task, the recent reports of arecrudescence of bitter doc- 


trinal controversy in several denominations of the Christian 
Church are painfully disconcerting. It seems to be caused 
by a group of reactionary traditionalists seeking to impose 
upon the Church of today the “old-time religion” standard 
of Biblical interpretation and doctrinal expression. They 
miss the true use of creeds which should be, as was once 
stated by Bishop Charles D. Williams, “Flags to follow and 
not paddocks with which to confine.” It is earnestly hoped 
that this present conflict will prove temporary and incidental. 


Turning to our own Church we note a similar danger in 
some sections, but it is overcome so overwhelmingly by the 
splendid leadership of such saintly scholars as Arthur Head- 
lam and Bishop Temple. They have repeatedly shown the 
danger that arises when a doctrine or practical system be- 
comes crystallized into a “magical device” and loses its 
vitality as an expression of real religious experience. They 
have interpreted our formularies in the corporate or social 
sense aS means to the realization of the Kingdom of God. 
Dr. Headlam states this position so clearly in the last num- 
ber of “The Quarterly Review” as follows: 


“The whole question of creeds is being discussed from an- 
other point of view as a basis of Christian reunion, At pres- 
ent I would say that, to my mind, the proper solution is that 
the Christian Church should preserve as its central creed the 
traditional creed of the Church; that it should be recognized 
that in assenting to that the individual Churchman does not 
imply that he has made it entirely his own, but he is pre- 
pared to accept it as the standard to which his faith and the 
teaching of the Church should conform.” 


And so, as we reflect upon the specially large number of 


Easter sermons by our prominent clergy that have been pub- 
lished this year, we are rejoiced at the fine balance shown 
between the traditional and doctrinal content and the prac- 
tical ethical values contained therein. We have felt the 
warm, living glow of the spirit of the Risen Life which has 
used the outward forms as vehicles of truth and life. As an 
editorial in “The Churchman” so fittingly states: “In the 
Collects, Epistles and Gospels appointed for Easter Day, 
Christ’s resurrection and the risen life of the Christian are 
knit together with ethical significance. Heaven and life ever- 
lasting are mentioned, as it were, incidentally. It is the gift 
through Jesus Christ of eternal life which stirs the apostle; 
and being a practical teacher, he insists upon the ethical 
fruits of the Christian’s belief. Those who are risen with 
Christ will seek those things which are above. Their affec- 
tion will not be set upon things upon earth; or, to para- 
phrase the Collect, the Christian, with God’s help, will bring 
his good desires to good effect. . So long as the 
teaching of the Church concerning immortality remains true 
to the Christian tradition, the thought of Heaven will be sec- 
ondary as an impulse to righteousness. Those whose lives 
are gathered up and swept forward in a mighty tide of the 
Christian life will take Heaven for granted; for already they 
have tasted of its peace and breathed its tonic air.” 


Bishop Temple has recently expressed the need of the 
Church of today in interpreting our verbal statements of 
belief with such a large sense of spiritual liberty that they 
will not prove barriers to those who have the passion for 
Christian morality in their heart and who would like to be- 
come members of Christ’s Church. Let us unite in assent to 
the great central truths of the Christian faith and make the 
real test the morality of Christ in terms of present-day life. 
Such a standard of faith would help to unite the Church 
and to bring it into more vital contact with the real, religious 
experience of many who are now wholly without the 
Church. We would commend Dr. Temple’s words to the 
whole Church: 


A man comes to me for adult baptism. I have asked him, point 
by point, if he verily believes the various doctrines which a man 
baptized as an infant may not definitely accept and vet remain a 
faithful member of Christ’s Church. What am I to say to one who 
has the passion of Christian morality in his heart, but asks we 
whether these verbal statements of belief are essential? He might 
say to me, “It would be immoral to assert that I believe what | 
have not examined, and to examine this doctrine so thoroughly as 
to give an answer not immoral would take a lifetime. Am I to re- 
main outside the Church till then?” Here, I think, the Church can 
take a step which would widen its influence enormously. No man 
ought to be shut out of Christ's Church who has the love of God 
and the love of humanity in his heart, That seesm to me quite 


clear. I don’t like to say we make too much of the creeds, but I do. 


say that we don’t make half enough of the morality of Christ. 
That’s where I should like to see the real test applied. 


What I should like to see would be a particular individual pro- 
fession of the Beatitudes. I should like to see congregations stand 
up, face to the East, do anything, | mean, that marks this profes- 
sion out as something essential and personal and so recite the 
Beatitudes. There might be a great sifting, but it would bring 
home the reality of the Christian demand to the heart and con- 
science of the world. After all, that’s our ideal, isn’t it?—the City 
of God. If we all concentrated on this ideal, realizing that the 
morality of Christ is essential, I don’t think there would be much 
bother taken, outside professional circles, about points of doctrine. 


Successful Mercer-Hadley Missions 


The reports from the various places where Messrs. Mercer and 
Hadley have been holding their missions have been most favorable. 
At Palo Alto, where they began their work, they had large congre- 
gations and made a profound impression upon the people by their 
earnestness and sincerity. A special account af their mission at 


St. Paul’s, Oakland, is given in another column. The missions are 
now being held at the Cathedral and are being attended by large 
and attentive congregations, Their work has been greatly assisted 
by the efficient work of Rev. A. H. Beatty, who is their advance 
agent. They will hold a mission at St, Mark’s, Berkeley, from May 
21 to May 28. 
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| Diocese a California 


Appointments of the Bishop Coadjutor 


MAY, 1922 
P.M. 
Elmhurst (afternon) 
St. Philip’s, Oakland 
14. Trinity, Menlo Park Santa Clara (afternoon) 
21. Watsonviile Sunnyvale | 
25. St. John’s, San Francisco 


A. M. 
7. St. Peter’s, Oakland 


28. Pacific Grove Los Altos 

JUNE, 1922 
4. San Mateo Cathedral (afternoon) 
11. Ross 


Intercession Box 


“It is not by paces but by prayers that 
God is come at.”—Bishop Andrewes. 


Think and Thank 


iv id-day Services in 

1. For twenty-five years’ consecutive Mid- day Lenten 
the Chamber of Commerce Room San Francisco, under the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. 

2. For the joyous Easter Services and congregations. | 

3. For the good example of the late Rev. W illiam Walker An- 
derson. 

4. For the resurrection hope in world crises and calamities. 

5. For Christ’s promise to be with His Church always. 

6. For the sacramental realization of that promise. 


Ask in Faith, Nothing Wavering 


1. For a blessing upon the new rectorship of St, Luke’s San 
Francisco. 

2. For a supply of vacancies in the Diocese. 

3. For guidance and blessing of the Ember Day Committee 
chosen at the last Annual Convention of the Diocese. 

4. For the candidates to be ordained at Whitsuntide for the 
Church Divinity School. 

5. For .a blessing upon the after results of the Hadley-Mercer 
Missions. 

6. For the primary concern that “peace and happiness, truth 
and justice. religion and piety may be established among us in 
Church and State. 


Personals and Diocesan Notes 


The Rev. F. A. Martyr, vicar of St. Clement’s Church, and family 
expect to move into their new home about the middle of May. 


The Rev. Albert E. Clay, rector of the Church of the Redemption, 
Philadelphia, passed through San Francisco recently on his way 
to Hawaii. 

The Rev. B. D. Weigle wiil leave this month for Chicago as repre- 
sentative of the Department of Religious Education at the National 
Conference to be held in that city. 


Rev. Dr. H. H. Powell is attending a meeting of the Commission 
on Rrecruiting and Training of the Ministry which is being held 
at the General Seminary, New York. 


Mrs. F. K. Howard and children have arrived from Portland and 
are happily located in Marin County, That’s why Chaplain Howard 
is wearing such a broad smile these days, 


The Men’s Club of St. Clement’s Church, Berkeley, held a real 
get-together on the evening of April 21 when the men cooked a 
supper and the ladies helped them eat it. We are told that there 
were no fatalities. 


Professor S. L. Joshi of the State College at Baroda, India, was a 
recent visitor in San Francisco and gave a most interesting ad- 
dress on the religious and political conditions in India, at the 
Church Divinity School. 


The San Francisco Monday Club was entertained at the Church 
of the Advent on Monday, April 24. It was announced that Father 
Field was to leave the Diocese after his brief sojourn here. His 
cheerful and kindly presence will be greatly missed. 


Mr. Fred T. Foster, who has been so long prominently identified 
with the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and interested in various mis- 
sions, chiefly St. Barnabas, San Francisco, left May 1 for a visit to 
England and the Continent. He expects to return in the autumn, 

The Rev. W. H. Cambridge, rector of St. Matthew’s Church, San 
Mateo, is taking a vacation trip East. 


Successful Noon-day Lenten Services 


The Noon-day Lenten Services, both at the Merchants Exchange 
Building and the Congregational Church, were well attended 
throughout Lent. The aitendance at the latter place was the larger 
but the long historical associations with the services at the Mer- 
chants @xchange gave them a special significance this year which 
was the twenty-fifth year of consecutive services. At the anniver- 
sary service, Bishop Nichols presented Mr. George H. Andrus with 
a beautiful Brotherhcod pin as a token of his long and efficient 
services in connection with the Brotherhood services there. 

The following resolution of appreciation was passed at the last 
meeting: 

“Resolved, That we are greatly indebted to the several speakers 
who have so ably cared for this series of Noon-day Lenten Services; 
to the Brotherhood of St. Andrew for arranging and caring for 
the meetings; to the Merchants Exchange for the use of this as- 
sembly room; to Sherman & Clay for the free use of the organ; to 
Mr. van der Hoogt, the efficient organist; and to all who have con- 
tributed toward the support of the services. We trust that all has 
been done to the honor and glory of Almighty God.” 

The following report of the management committee conveys a 
clear picture of the services and their deep significance in the lives 
of those participating: 


San Francisco, Easter Monday, 1922. 
To the Local Assembly of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

Dear Brothers: Your committee appointed to care for the Noon- 
day Lenten Services usually held at the Merchants Exchange on 
California street, beg leave to make this report: 

Working entirely under the direction of the Bishop, the several 
appointments of speakers were made for the Forty Days per our 
printed card accompanying this report. Such authority as your let- 
ter conveyed was used to designate all the arrangements, and we 
have to report an excedingly interesting series of meetings and 
the usual number in attendance. 

This gathering, in this noted place, was the twenty-fifth of its 
kind, the day of beginning being April 5, 1897, when Archdeacon 
Webber held services for ten days—five days in Passion Week and 
five days in Holy Week of that year. This beginning of Lenten 
meetings on California street was held at the instigation of the 
then rector of St. Luke’s Church, Rev. W. H. Moreland, D. D., aided 
by his vestryman, Mr. A. B. Field, and George H. Andrus. Mr. 
Field was a trustee in the Merchants Exchange and through his in- 
fluence the assembly room was obtained for the purpose. 

Bishop Moreland was to have been with us on our anniversary 
day but was called away, so Bishop Nichols was asked to take the 
service. We had a most delightful service. A very happy incident 
in the gathering was the presence of Mrs. Houghteling of Chicago, 
the widow of the founder of the Brotherhood, and her son and 
daughter. 

We would express our pleasure at being asked to do this work. 
in conjunction with the many noon-day services held throughout 
our country, and hope that all has been done to the glory of our 
Heavenly Father. 

The correspondence referring to the desire of the First Congre- 
gational people to have Lenten services in their church is attached 
hereto, showing just how the Brotherhood became responsible for 
the Lenten meetings at that place, and is commended to your 
attention. 

GEO. H. ANDRUS. 
H, H. TRINIES. 
ALFRED AUZE. 


Rey. C. P. Deems New Rector of Trinity 


The Rev. Charles P, Deems, rector of St. John’s Church, Ross, 
and superintendent of the Seaman’s Institute, has accepted the 
rectorship of Trinity Church, San Franciseo. Trinity Church is the 
Mother Church of the Pacific Coast and has a long record in the 
annals of the Church for conspicuous and valuable service. Its 
rectors have always been prominent leaders in Church and com- 
munity life. Its last rector, Dr. F. W. Clampett, was a noted pulpit 
orator, was chaplain of the “Grizzlies” during the war, and is now 
rector of the American Church in Paris, 

Rev. Mr. Deems is well known, not only to the Diocese but 
throughout the nation, as one of the leaders in Church activities. 
He has represented the work among seamen on the Pacific Coast 
for a number of years and has been identified in many Church 
activities in the Diocese. He is a member of the Diocesan Council 
and chairman of the Department of Revenue. He was elected by 
the last Diocesan Convention as a delegate to the next General Con- 
vention at Portland. As chairman of the Nation-Wide Campaign 
Committee he has rendered most efficient service to the Diocese 
throughout the whole period of the campaign, 

Trinity Church is to be congratulated upon securing as rector 
one who will be able not only to build up a strong parish but also 
to make the parish felt as a large and influential factor in the life 
of the Diocese and the city of San Francisco. 
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Diocesan Council for 1922 


Rt. Rev. William Ford Nichols, D, D., Bishop 
Kt. Rev. Edward Lambe Parsons, D, D., Bishop Coadjutor 
Rev. Britton D. Weigle, Executive Secretary 
Mr. Frederic M. Lee, Treasurer 


DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
Council Members 
Rev. W. A. Brewer Mr. E. D. Beylard Mrs. L. C. Lance 
Rev. H. E. Montgomery Mr. F. M. Lee 
Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin Mrs. H. C. Wyckoff 
Other Department Members 
Rev. E. F. Gee Rev. R. L. Macfarlane Mr. B. A. McAllaster 
Mr. Denniston Wood Mrs. L. F. Monteagle 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Council Members 
Rev. W. A. Brewer Mrs. C. FE. Holmes 
Other Department Members 


Rev. J. P. Turner Mr. W. W. Romme!ll 
B. D. Weigle Rev. D. J. Evans Mrs. Clifton Kroll 
Rev. H. St. G. Buttrum Mr. Nelson Hackett Deaconess Hodgkin 


SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Council Members 
Mr. A. J. Dibblee Mrs. H. M. Sherman 
Other Department Members 

Rev. G. H. B. Wright Mr. Millen Griffith Mrs, G. H. B. Wright 
Rev. J. H. Oehthoff Mr. ee Monteagle Mrs. FE. L. Griffith 
Rev. B. D. Weigle Mrs. F. W, Moore Miss Helen Maddock 
Mr. J. C. Astredo Miss Elizabeth Gamble 


Rev. L. B. Thomas 


Rev. L. B. Thomas 


DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH INSTITUTIONS 
Council Members 
Rev. H. E. Montgomery Mrs. H. M. Sherman Mr. L. F. Monteagle 
Other Department Members 


Mrs. H. de W. Kittle Mrs. James O. Lincoln 
Mrs. A. L. House 


DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE 
Council Members 

Mr. L. F. Monteagle 
Mr. Frederic M. Lee 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 
Council Members 
Rev. H. EK. Montgomery Mr. A. J. Dibblee Mrs. H. M. Sherman 
Other Department Members 


Mr. Allen I. Kittle Mr. F. BR. Neville 
Mr. Theo Dredge Mr. Frederick H. Avery 
Mr. Alfred Auze 


Rev. George Maxwell 
Rev. Hamilton Lee 


Rev. C. P. Deems Mr. C. H. Kroll 


Rev. J. W. Gresham 
Rev. B. D. Weigle 
Mr. Victor J. Robertson 


Prominent Rector Leaves Diocese 


The Rev. Hugh E. Montgomery, rector of Trinity Church, Menlo 
Park, has accepted a call to the rectorship of St. John’s Church, 
Stockton, and will leave about June 1 for his new field of work. 


Mr. Montgomery has been one of the most active and popular 
clergymen in the Diocese and will be greatly missed. Under his 
leadership Trinity Church has become not only an active parish 
but a really efficient factor in the whole community life of Menlo 
Park. A beautiful new rectory and parish hall have been built. 
The latter has become the center of many activities throughout the 
week, especially for the young people. Mr. Montgomery has also 
taken part in many Diocesan activities and was an officer of sev- 
eral boards and institutions, including the following: Member of 
the Diocesan Council, president of the Alumni Association of the 
Church Divinity School, also secretary of the Board of Trustees of 
the same; assistant treasurer and secretary of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
representative of the Diocese at the Synod of the Pacific. 


Nowhere will the presence of our genial rector of Trinity be 
more greatly missed than in the circle of fellowship of the Mon- 
day Club of San Francisco, of which august body he was president. 
His bon mots and ready story supplied the real spice to many of 
its meetings. The best wishes of his friends and fellow clergy 
follow him to his new home and St. John’s Church and the city 
of Stockton are to be congratulated upon gaining a real leader both 
in Church life and in community enterprise, 


Modern Aids to Church-going 


The following keen observation is taken from the Publicity Notes 
sent out by the Publicity Department of the National Council. The 
Rector of Trinity Church, Hamilton, is the Rev. Hubert Cowley- 
Carroll, formerly Rector of St. John’s Church, Ross, California. 

Of all modern inventions, the fireless cooker is way ahead of the 
automobile—for church-going purposes.—Trinity Parish Letter, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


Easter Services at St. Mary’s, Pacific Grove 


(Rev. W. H. G. Battershill, Rector) 

Easter Day services at St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea will be long remem- 
bered by the large congregation attending. The sanctuary was a 
mass of beautiful annunciation lilies and the chancel a profusion of 
white flowers, while the nave and font were most artistically 
adorned, evidence of indefatigable effort and loving service on the 
part of those who did the decorating and those who contributed 
the flowers. The day began with Holy Communion at 6:30 with a 
record number in attendance. At this service a beautiful “Fair- 
linen” altar cloth was dedicated, together with other pieces of 
linen, all the gift of Mrs. D. B. Fifield, who thus carried out the 
wish of her late beloved husband. The gifts were an order some 
time prior to Mr. Fifield’s death. The fair-linen cloth is adorned 
with costly Venetian lace and considerably enhances the other 
lovely furnishings of the altar. The 11:00 o’clock Communion was 
truly devotional and inspiring. The choir was at its best, and the 
solos by Miss Sue Estelle Tuck and Mrs. C. E. Balzarini were just 
perfection. Miss M. Ella Tuck at the organ excelled herself and was 
a delight in her offertory rendition. 

Evening again saw a full church, with the children of the Sunday 
School, which has so wonderfully grown this year, well represented. 
Each child was equipped with a lily, which was inserted in the 
large cross erected at the foot of the chancel steps until it was 
full. Two of the children were baptized and the whole ceremony 
was very impressive. The evening concluded in a distribution of 
Easter eggs to the children. 


Easter at the Home for Incurables 


As an extension of cathedral influence the church has found work 
at the splendid institution known as the San Francisco Home for 
Incurables, of which Miss L, I. MeKinstry is president. It has been 
the writer’s privilege for three years past to be a chaplain to the 
Home. 

For quietude, for first-class housekeeping and for kindliness, the 
inmates find at the institution a veritable haven, Such were the 
blessed environments of a Holy Communion Service held there dur- 
ing Easter Week. To reach seven of the deaf, the blind, the aged, 
the bed-ridden, five services were required, The superintendent and 
her assistants had provided tables beautifully adorned with flowers 
for altars. 

In devoutness and thankfulness, expressive of that deep and 
sustaining spirituality oft-times begotten of affliction, the recipi- 
ents manifested how truly in the human heart the risen Christ 
seeks abode.—W. M. Bours. 


Preaching Mission at St. Paul’s, Oakland 


The Mission conducted by Mr. Mercer and Mr. Hadley at St. 
Paul’s Church during Holy Week was truly a blessing to the parish. 
As careful preparation was made as the short notice allowed, mem- 
bers of other parishes and other communions being invited, as was 
the public through the newspapers. 

Besides the evening meetings at the church, the missioners ad- 
dressed the Y. W. C. A. and the Young People’s Fellowship. The 
meetings had no sensational features—a few hymns and prayers 
and an address, but the addresses were so full of earnest protest 
against worldliness and demand for more complete surrender to 
God’s will that the same people came evening after evening, and 
the indifferent were aroused to the dangers threatening our civiliza- 
tion and our Christianity, and those already awake to these perils 
were heartened by the missioners’ experience of God’s power to 
save. | 

The Mission was felt to be a helpful preparation for Easter and 
we are very glad to know that Mr. Mercer and Mr. Hadley will hold 
Missions in other parishes, so that many people may have ‘he 
benefit of hearing them. 


Easter at St. John’s, San Francisco 


The Easter Day services at St. John’s Church, San Francisco, 
were a fitting climax to the whole Lenten season of preparation, 
The Lenten attendance totalled about 1500 and the Holy Week at- 
tendance about 500. The Easter Day attendance was nearly 1000 and 
the offerings about %500. 

These statistics do not tell the story of faithful devotion and 


_ spiritual life built up in the parish during the Holy Season. After 


a period of vicissitude and discouragement St. John’s has entered 
upon a new chapter in its history and expects to make a large con- 
tribution to the spiritual life of the whole communtiy and to the 
strength of the Church in the Diocese, under the capable and de- 
voted leadership of Dr, deMatos. 


Summer Clergy Supply 


Any clergy or parishes wanting summer help are asked to com- 
municate with the Bishop’s Office, where applications are fre- 
quently received from clergy who desire supply work. 
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Easter Sermon at Stanford University 


(Sermon preached at the Easter Service of the Knights Templar, 
Palo Alto Commandery, at Stanford University, by the Chaplain, 
Rev. D. Charles Gardner, D. D.) 


Sir Knights, I weleome you once again to the hospitality of our 
University Church. You have come here to worship, especially. 
You have assembled this happy Easter Day to give public expres- 


-sion of your faith in Christ and His resurrection; to honor the 


memory of your comrades who have departed this life, and to cele- 
brate together the hope of immortality. 


The joy of Easter has its source deep in human nature. It is a 
seasonal joy. Each springtime nature puts on her resurrection 
robes of green, the trees adorn themselves as for a bridal, flowers 
bedeck the landscape, even the birds and beasts seem glad. 

At this season nature’s gladness takes possession of the human 
soul. History tells us of the springtime festivals in Rome and 
Greece and Britain. The ancients made holiday to celebrate the 
yearly awakening of nature out of the death-like sleep of winter. 
The Saxon goddess of spring was named Eastre. 

The Christian Church appropriated the springtime festival of 
the pagans and linked it to the yearly commemoration of the 
resurrecticn of Christ. 

Your interest in the celebration of Easter is not antiquarian— 
nor is it only the response of your nature to the awakening of 
spring. You recognize in the Christian celebration of Easter the 
joyous confirmation of the philosophy of life taught by your 
order. 

Masonry recognizes the great architect of the universe. You are 
taught that there is unity, design and purpose in God’s world. You 
recognize God as Power, Wisdom and Love. You are taught that 
the universe is not an accident, nor the product of blind, mechanical 
forces. The universe is the sublime expression of a Divine mind, a 
Divine will. 

We know something of that Divine mind through our scientific 
observation of the universe and the record of human history, but 
the supreme revelation of the mind and character of God comes to 
us through Jesus Christ. Faith in Christ is an acknowledgment 
that love—such love as the life of Christ exhibited—is the essence 
of the nature of God. 

It is tragic to think that the religious leaders of His nation 
hounded to His death the best man that ever lived. Christ’s death 
on the Cross seemed to be the victory. of evil. He was crucified, 
dead and buried. But death could not hold Him. Easter dawns. 
The King lives. 

On Good Friday love and self-sacrifice and goodness and truth 
appeared to be defeated—legalism, bigotry, injustice and cruelty 
seemed to prevail. If they had won, if evil had prevailed, if death 
had held the Lord of all good life in its bonds, we could not 
have believed in a moral universe. 

The Son of God came to this world to show us how God’s will 
might be done on earth as it is in Heaven, It maddened men to be 
told the truth. So they crucified Him. But this is God’s world and 
truth and justice must be vindicated. Easter is the day of the 
Triumph. 

Early Christianity is the loveliest page in human history. That 
page is illumined by a sublime faith in the power of the Resur- 
rection. There is no need for me to argue with you the evidences 
for the resurrection of Christ. You have been taught that out of 
that event sprang a new ideal of purity, a new and passionate 
sense of the beauty of goodness, a new ideal of human brother- 
hood. 

As members of the Order of Knights Templar, you are pledged to 
uphold, to live for and, if need be, to fight for these great prin- 
ciples of Christianity. You are the Knights of the Cross. Here in 
this sacred place you come to renew your vows, to pledge your 
life anew to God’s service. 

Because you believe in God and in the risen Christ, you believe 
that death is not the end of life. It is a joy to speak to you of the 
hope of immortality because I am sure of your faith. But you will 
allow me to speak generally because some may be present who 
doubt. I know many persons who profess to believe that death is 
the end of human existence. I confess that in a ministry of twenty- 
three years I have never found one such person with the courage 
of his convictions. | have never known a burial without some word 
of hope. With all their brave paganism, skeptical men have not 
the audacity to bury their dead like sheep, The fact is that in the 
presence of death the question of immortality ceases to be aca- 
demic. For the lover bereaved of his love, for the children who 
have lost father or mother, for a devoted husband bereft of his 
wife, the question of human destiny becomes poignant. 

Some find comfort in the immortality of remembrance. It is 
beautiful to think that if one possesses any virtue, if one has de- 
veloped any gifts or graces in one’s life, these will be remembered 
by some friendly soul. 1 understand the poet who sings: 

O, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 
; So to live is heaven. 
But that happy thought does not solve the problem of the 


destiny of the soul. It does not answer the question: If a man 
die ,etc. 


Surely the end of human personality is something more than the 
immortality of remembrance, the cold eulogy of a tombstone, the 
kind resolution of your lodge spread upon the minutes. 


Does death mean annihilation? That’s the question. Is the soul 
but a vapor which goes out at death like a flame of a spent 
candle? 


If any man present answers “Yes” to these questions, I must 
ask another: What then becomes of personality—-that mysterious 
spirit which shines in the love-lit eyes of the living, that which 
this very moment in yourself craves life and scorns the thought 
of death? Some one says: “We survive in our children.” But 
many die who have no children. And if our only hope of survival 
is in our children, then when our children die we are doubly 
bereaved. 


No! the more we think of the purpose of life the clearer it be- 
comes that life and love, friedship and hope, and all the poten- 
tialities of the human soul can not end in nothingness. 


For the moment science does not give us the key to unlock the 
secret of human destiny. The question of the immortality of the 
soul can, not be solved in the department of physics or the chemi- 
cal laboratory; because the soul is not a thing to be weighed or 
analyzed. 


Those who believe that matter, force and law constitute the Trin- 
ity of nature are skeptical about the existence of a soul apart from 
the body and the brain. But modern science is unfolding before 
our minds new worlds of wonder through psychology. I have read 
recently an elaborate essay on “the mind and the brain” by a 
surgeon in the Navy. His thesis, worked out with careful pre- 
cision, is this: “The tendency of the mind towards independence 
and autonomy suggests the possibility of its becoming entirely lib- 
erated from the body and continuing to exist in a disembodied 
state.” Time will not allow me to traverse his scientific argument. 
I can only point out this fact: Complete identification of man’s 
spirit with the physical and mechanical forces of his nature lands 
one in this dilemna—we are like rats caught in a trap. 

A doctor said to me not long ago: “Oxidation is the basis of life; 
when oxidation ceases, death intervenes; that is the end.” 

I grant that it is the end so far as we can see. But appearances 
may be deceptive. Moreover, how does such a theory acord with 
our higher instincts and aspirations and ideals? 

If I dared to stand here and proclaim as a source of comfort the 
latest theory in chemistry—-if I said to you: Friends, you are but 
parts of the physical order of the universe, cunning and curious as 
to structure, with subtle qualities of heart and brain, but you came 
up from the slime, and are doomed to the dust—what would you 
say? You would scorn my message! 

In the presence of death, saddened by lonliness and grief, many 
mourners these days look for comfort to spiritualism. I think the 
use of mediums is dangerous. 

The ouija board is foolishness. 

The whole cult of spiritualism is often bound up with fraud and 
trickery. 

To try by such methods to pierce “beyond the veil” is to me 
undignified. It encourages morbid excitement. It is destructive of 
peace of mind, and often leads to insanity. I think we should 
leave psychological investigation to trained scientists. L think we 
should watch with sympathy and interest the investigations of 
sensible psychologists into the maze and mystery of so-called 
psychic phenomena. But, for the moment, they give no clear 
answer to the question. 

Some day science may prove by positive demonstration the sur- 
vival of the soul after death. 

But science helps faith in the doctrine of survival even now. 
Science tells us positively that nothing is destroyed. Science af- 
firms that matter is indestructible. So also with energy. Is not 
personality a form of energy? May not personality, therefore, sur- 
vive the process we call death? 

I know that appearances are against the postulate of immor- 
tality. Man, as we know him, comes up and is cut down like a 
flower. If he survives youth, age creeps on. One by one his senses 
fall into ruin, and ultimately his body dissolves. “Dust thou are 
and unto dust shalt thou return.” And what happens to the physi- 

| body of a man apparently happens to his spiritual nature. In 
i ne the mind fails. Memory clouds. Imagination dulls. Reason, 
judgment and will become weakened. When the silence falls and 
the sleep of death overtakes the tired body it seems as if there may 
be no awakening for the soul, It seems so, for human personality 
as we know it functions only through a material body. No one 
in our experience has come back from the grave. No one has 
spoken to us out of the silence. 

Death appears to be the end of life. 

I repeat it again-—-appearances are deceptive. We say the sun is 
sinking down the western sky. Yet that is not true, despite the 
evidence of our senses. Astronomy tells us the truth. 


Apparently the earth is standing still. As a matter of fact the 
earth is flying through ‘space at the rate of nineteen miles a 
second. 


Despite appearances, reason must guide us in answering the 
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problem of human destiny. The eye is not a good guide. 

Of course, it is difficult to picture the life of a disembodied 
spirit—to imagine the conditions of existence in another world. 
And the crowds of the departed—this thought adds to the puzzle 
of immortality. 

But the fact which most daunts the modern mind in regard to 
life after death is not the condition of existence in the other world 
—it is the puzzling thought that the life of the soul is dependent on 
the brain. 

Some of the functions of the brain we know. Every thought and 
word and deed has its reaction there. Brain and mind are linked 
together in such close intimacy that men have concluded that 
without brain mind can not exist. 

But we must not lightly conclude that the brain generates thought 
as the kettle generates steam. 

Perhaps the soul is to the brain what the engineer is to the 
engine. Is it my brain, or is it I, myself, which dictates these 
thoughts? 

Thought is produced by certain chemical activities in my brain. 
True! But I fancy that the real author of these thoughts on im- 
mortality can not be a chemical force. I, myself, a person not en- 
tirely bound up in matter, dictate to my brain. I am simply using 
my brain as the agent in the task. It seems to me that I personally 
stand behind all the physiological and psychical processes of 
thought and pen and speech. 

The hope of immortality is the hope that the I, the self, will 
survive the separation from body and brain. 

What are the arguments for this hope? 


(a) Imagination, reason, conscience and will, all these spiritual 
parts of our nature cling to life. Because for the moment we can 
not demonstrate the reality of life beyond death, must we there- 
fore say that death must be the end—that the life of the soul ends 
with the grave? 

(b) The hope of immortality is universal. The savage, in his 
ignorance; the polite pagan, in his idealistic philosophy; civilized 
and barbarism, all have some belief in a life after death. It may 
be a dream, a splendid guess, but as Immanuel Kant said: “Dream 
which all persons dream together, and which they must dream, 
is no longer a dream, but a reality.” 

(c) I think we can say that the hope of immortality is more 
than race consciousness, more than a tradition or a myth. It is a 
matter of deep personal conviction. 

(d) And there is the argument suggested by the thought of hu- 
man development. Is it possible to believe that the process of 
evolution should end in the production of a Shakespeare, a Lincoln, 
a Roosevelt—and that these great spirits must be forever stilled in 
the silence of the tomb? 

Matthew Arnold, thinking of his talented father, wrote after 
his death: “O strong soul, by what shore tarriest thou now? For 
that force, surely, hath not been left vain. Somewhere, surely, 
afair in the sounding labor-house, vast of being, is practiced that 
strength, silent, beneficent, firm.” 

That natural cry of the soul leads me to my last point—that 
when our loved ones die, we do not cease to love them. We love 
them more than ever. 


I have just been reading a lovely poem, “In Memoriam.” John L. 
McLane, Jr., speaks thus of his affection for the departed: 


Oh, no more dead than the unsleeping stars, 
The music of your lips shall sing forever, 
Beauty exalted, and your love wane never, 
Though year by year the lustre of the moon 
Wither, and spring go from us all too soon; 
Yet shall Time’s fingers twist Love’s binding bars, 
Closer about our hearts, for your mute breath 
Has stirred to song the silences of Death. 
You were the moon of all our devious ways; 
Yours was the faith of flowers; yours the pride 
Of beauty’s final laughter—now the days, 
Hallowed by your pervading light, sweep by 
Till Death, grown golden since the hour you died, 
Calls us to you. It will be good to die. 
It will be good to die since you have died; 
It will be good to go the way you trod 
Wide-eyed, undreaming, like some lovely god 
Flushed with the dawn of an unearthly pride. 
It will be good to try the ways you tried, 
And venture unafraid into the dark 
That lies beyond the furthest planet’s spark— 
It will be good to die since you have died. 


And so I conclude, Sir Knights, your philosophy of life is abso- 
lutely sound. You believe in God. He is the God of the living not 
of the dead. God has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. In that 
lovely life we see God’s ideal of what human life should be. He 
conquered sin and death and so may we. 

Let us live as the sons of God, loyal to our better nature. Let 
us say earnestly each day: I must be as good, as noble as I can be. 
Let us believe that God bestows His benediction on duty well 
done. Let us be loyal to our friends, useful to society, devoted to 
our country. Let us do our bit for the state and the nation, Let 
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us try to make the world a better place because we have passed this 
way. 

Then, when the end comes, we shall meet it gladly, manfully, 
the work of life well done, and we shall be able to say: “Father, 
into Thy hands I command my spirit.” 


Noted Social Service Leaders to Visit San Francisco 


There has never been a time in the history of the United States 
when social and industrial conditions were in a more serious con- 
dition of conflict and distress than at the present time. Efforts are 
being made in several quarters to solve the various problems in- 
volved, with seemingly small success. Capital and labor have come 
to an impasse and Congress refuses to interfere. Sociologists and 
economists have made elaborate analyses of the situation but there 
is no existing machinery through which to work out the proposed 
methods of solution. 

Still another group are vitally interested in these problems be- 
cause they are fundamentally human and moral problems. That 
group consists of the leaders in the Social Service activities of the 
Churches. They are deeply convinced that no real and permanent 
progress whatever will be made in solving these deep, complex 
problems until they have been studied and analyzed from the moral 
and spiritual point of view. Consequently it is of the utmost im- 
portance that all members of the Church should avail themselves of 
every opportunity they have to acquaint themselves with the Social 
Service leaders of today and their message. 

A most valuable and unique opportunity for this will be given 
the first week in May. We are to be visited by a group of noted 
national leaders in Social Service work. The group is coming under 
the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches, and consists of 
Dr. Worth M. Tippy, as leader; Dr. Alva W. Taylor, Dr. A. E. Holt, 
and Dr. Samuel Zane Batten. Dr. Tippy is the Executive Secretary 
of the Commission on Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council. Dr. Holt is Secretary for Social Service of the Congrega- 
tionalists, Dr. Batten for the Baptists, and Dr. Taylor for the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. They are coming in the interests of promoting 
on the part of the Churches Christian ideals in industry. 

Among other appointments they are to hold a conference with 
pastors on Monday morning, May 8, at 10:30 o’clock, at the First 
Congregational Church, San Francisco. Dr. Tippy and Dr. Taylor 
will be the principal speakers, although all of the secretaries are 
expected to be present. The general theme will be. “How Should 
Pastors Better Prepare Themselves to Interpret Christian Ideals in 
Industry?” The addresses are to be followed by discussion. 

All of the pastors of the Bay region and of nearby cities are very 
cordially invited to be present. 


A Word of Commendation 


The Deaconess Training School of the Pacific having expanded 
its scope to cover a School for Christian Service, with courses for 
those who may wish to qualify for any branch of Church or Chris- 
tion work, asks the interest of our Church people in its growing 
opportunities. Repairs upon the buildings have become necessary 
and for years no appeal has been made for them. Some may be 
willing to contribute to an emergency fund for that purpose. And 
in our congregations perhaps some concerted action may be prac- 
ticable to help this fund and also to contribute to the running ex- 
pense of the school. In the waking up of the Church to the call 
for the ministry of men and women and for thoroughly trained 
Church workers it is hoped that both this school and our Church 
Divinity School may not be looked upon as orbiting in spheres off 
by themselves but as at the very center of our Church interest 
and promotion. Let me cordially commend the appeal of the 
School for Christian Service. Contributions can be sent to the 
dean, Deaconess Hodgkin, St. Margaret’s House, 2629 Haste street, 
Berkeley, California. WILLIAM F. NICHOLS. 

Diocesan House, May 1, 1922. 


Churchman’s Round Table 


The following Churchmen were present at the lucnheon of the 
Churchman’s Round Table of the Episcopal Church, held Wednes- 
day, April 19, at the Commercial Club: Theo. F. Dredge, Captain 
T. H. Messer, John D, Alexander, Fred T. Foster, James G. Decatur, 
F. A. Neville, V. J. Robertson, F. H. Avery, Norman Rushton, E, L. 
Barnes, Edward Armstrong, Warren W. Rommel, Alfred Auze, E. L. 
Reinhold, Frederick M. Lee, C. W. Whitney, R. H. Gay, Thomas 
Rolph, Edgar H. Stone, John H. Fawcett, Robert Bertram, Dr. Nor- 
man D. Kelley, Charles M. Gunn and F. N. Rose. 


Every man has within himself a continent of undiscovered 
wealth. Happy is he who acts the Columbus of his own soul.— 
Stevens, 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary 


PROVINCE OF THE PACIFIC 

Honorary President—Mrs. William Ford Nichols. 

Presidert—Mrs. Louis F. Monteagle, 2516 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Thomas W. Kydd, 1615 Thirty-seventh Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington; Mrs. F. H. Touret, 120 West Idaho Street, 
Boise, Idaho; Mrs, ag ® Cory, 1028 S Street, Fresno, California. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Edgar L. Gilcreest, 1830 Gough Street, 
San Francisco. 

Provincial Supply Secretary—Mrs. B. Marshall Wotkyns, 464 Belle- 
fentaine Street, Pasadena, California. 


DIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA 

President—Mrs. L. C. Lance, 106 Upland, Berkeley. 

Vice-Presidents— Mrs. H. C. Campbell, Sausalito; Mrs. J. H. Robertson, 
25 Sixth Avenue, San Francisco; Mrs. H. C. Wyckoff, 409 East 
Third Street, Watsonville; Miss Helen Swayne, 1121 Bay Street, 
Alameda. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Norman Livermore, 1045 Vallejo Street, San 
Francisco; Assistant—Miss Helen G. Barker, 2814 Pierce Street, San 
Francisco. 

Corresponding Secretaries—Miss M. A. Hawley, 528 Twenty-seventh 
Street, Oakland; Mrs. D. C. Fessenden, 2344 Derby Street, Berkeley. 

Educational Secretary—Mrs. C. Edward Holmes, Belvedere. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. H, White, 105 Cherry Street, San Francisco. 

Chairman of Hospitality Committee—Mrs. Lloyd M. Robbins, 2203 Sac- 
ramento Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer of United Thank Offering—Miss Lena J. Gibbs, 3565 Wash- 
ington Street, San Francisco. 


The May Diocesan Meeting will be held at Grace Chapel on Mon- 
day, May 1, at 2:00 o’clock. 

The April monthly meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held 
in the Guild Hall of the Diocesan House, Monday, April 3, with the 
president, Mrs. L. C. Lance, in the chair and fifteen branches repre- 
sented. 

Mrs. Lance addressed the meeting on the part the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was to take in the Church’s drive for the Near East Re- 
lief and called for the secretary to read the following letters: One 
froni Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gaitor, D. D.; one from Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Presiding Bishop and Council of Protestant Episcopal! 
Church, New York City, and one from Advisory Committee to the 
Near East Relief of Protestant Episcopal Church. Seventy-five book- 
lets, each representing %60 or the life of one child for one year, 
were sent Mrs. Lance for distribution among our parish branches. 
One bookiet was sent to secretary of each branch and two to larger 
branches and any more can be, had upon request. A newspaper 
item entitled, “Children Given Death Sentence,” was read by Mrs. 
Lance. 

Mrs. Lance spoke of the very beautiful Quiet Day conducted by 
Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, D. D., in St. Stephen’s Church, March 
29, and said that those who did not attend had certainly missed a 
very great opportunity. A vote of thanks was extended ladies of 
St. Stephen’s Church for all their trouble in providing .as usual, 
the excellent luncheon fer all who attended. Mrs. Mervin of the 
Cathedral Branch felt that before another year passes some plan 
should be arranged whereby the other churches should under- 
take to share this responsibility, instead of leaving it year after 
year to these patient and willing workers of St. Stephen’s Parish. 
This suggestion is to receive further consideration. 


Mrs. Lance introduced as our speaker for the afternoon, Deaconess 


Hargreaves from the Philippine Islands and a most interesting and 
instructive hour followed, with stereopticon views giving a very 
clear idea of her splendid work among the Igorots. We all saw 
how very much clothing was needed for these children and babies 
so carefully mothered by Deaconess Hargreaves, who announced 
that Mrs. Lloyd M. Robbins, 2203 Sacramento street, San Francisco, 
had very graciously offered to receive any bundles of clothing 
sent to her address. These bundles must be carefully done up and 
well tied, The Diocesan collection was voted to go to Deaconess 
Hargreaves’ work. 

Money and articles for Alaska box are now called for by the 
secretary, Miss M. A. Hawley. 


The Late Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Nelson 


With rare vigor of mind and a constitution that surprisingly re- 
sisted a prolonged and wasting sickness, in her ninety-second year, 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Nelson was taken to her rest on Thursday in 
Easter Week, April 20. The funeral services were held at her late 
residence, 2636 Howard street, San Francisco, and at the Cypress 
Lawn Cemetery, Bishop Nichols and Dean Gresham officiating. In 
years of advanced age when the faculties are apt to withdraw their 
interests from the outside world, her thought for others and espe- 
cially for old people and homeless children, was notably tender 
and generous. Her benefactions to the Maria Kip Orphanage and 
the Alfred Nuttall Memorial Home have amounted to more than 


$110,000, of which $100,000 was placed on the chapel altar in 1908 — 


as an endowment in mémory of her son, Alfred Nuttall Nelson, To 


the Protestant Episcopal Old Ladies Home she gave %40,000 towards 
its endowment fund and recently added the gift of a valuable city 
lot and #5000 towards a new wing which the directors propose to 
name as a memorial for her. There are also liberal devisings in her 
will to be later announced. In all her benefactions she has had 
their hearty seconding and devoted promotion by her daughter, 


Mrs. E. E. Williams. She was probably the last survivor of the 


congregation of the Grace Church which antedated the building on 
California street and one of her last visits to the Cathedral was 
on the seventieth anniversary of her marriage in the early Church 
edifice. Representatives of our institutions ,including the Sisters of 
St. Saviour with a choir of girls from their house who had gathered 
and brought the wild flowers Mrs. Nelson loved, and many friends, 
attended the services. 


Rev. William Walker Anderson, M. A. 


Good lives are like fruitful seeds from which we may expect an 
abundant and wholesome harvest. Such was the life of Rev. William 
Walker Anderson, M. A., who has recently entered into rest. A man 
of high ideals and of the strictest integrity, influencing many, espe- 
cially among the young and always for their good, he leaves a 
memory of usefulness and of consistent Christian living which 
may well be an inspiration to everyone who knew him. Although 
always interested and active in religious work, most of his time 
was spent in teaching, in which profession he obtained far more 
than ordinary success. 

Mr. Anderson was born of Scotch parentage, in the north of 


‘England, July 10, 1837. He studied at Edinburgh and completed 


his Normal School work in Toronto, Canada. He began teaching 
and at the same time studied for his university degree in Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island, where he had charge of a large 
Methodist school. In 1877, under medical advice, he came to Cali- 
fornia, in search of a milder climate. Here, in Santa Cruz, he 
organized the High School and was principal of that and of the 
Grammar School. From Santa Cruz he removed to Berkeley and 
became principal of the High School. While under his direction 
this was the first school to be accredited by the University of Cali- 
fornia. During his residence in Berkeley he was for six months in 
charge of the First Congregational Church, adding this work to 
his other duties. He remained in Berkeley four years and then 
became principal of the High School in Sacramento. From Sacra- 
mento he was called to take charge of Hopkins Academy in Oak- 
land. This grew and prospered under his care and a few years 
later he opened a school of his own in Alameda. In 1900 he bought 
the property at Irvington which had been used as a school for 
girls and removed his own schoo] there. In Irvington he not only 
established a prosperous school which became widely known, but 
had one of the most beautiful and attractive homes in Alameda 
County. In 1914, after sixty years of continuous service in his 
chosen profession he closed his school, feeling that his age en- 
titled him to a much-needed rest. While at Irvington, Mr. Ander- 
son assisted Rev. Hamilton Lee as lay reader in St. James’ Church, 
Centreville, being there ordained to the Diaconate and in October, 
1906, to the Priesthood. From time to time, as long as his health 
permitted, he conducted services at Centreville, Irvington and 
other places. His end came in San Jose, California, April 13, 1922, 
where the funeral services were held in Trinity Chruch by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, assisted by the Rector of the Parish. 

On August 25, 1858, Mr. Anderson married Charlotte Shuttle- 
worth. Mrs. Anderson, his son, Dr. Longworth Shuttleton Ander- 
son, and daughter, Margaret Ethel Anderson, survive him and are 
living at Irvington, —-H.L. 


Successful Class for Study of Prayer Book Revision 
Report 


Dean Brewer, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Burlingame, started a 
small class for the study of the Prayer Book Revision Report. So 
many who are not communicants became interested that the class 
grew rapidly, and they are finding the work most enjoyable as well 
as profitable. It has given even our own Church members an oppor- 
tunity of studying their Prayer Book in a new light. 

This plan is splendid and it would be a good thing for every 
parish and mission in the Diocese to have a similar class between 
now and the next General Convention in September. 


O King of Paradise, where light abounds and life reigns, give to 
our dear ones who are with Thee a full share of Thy treasures, 
that they may always be white with Thy purity, tranquil with Thy 
peace, and glad with Thy joy. Let us live vividly in their present 
love as they live in ours, until the time of separation is past and we 
are taken to the place whither they have gone before, there to dwell 
with them in the perfect fellowship that knows no end.—Charles 
H. Brent. 


Make everything bright and beautiful about you. Cultivate a 
spirit of humor. Enjoy the sunshine.—Kalpaka, 
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The Daughters of the King 


Mrs. S. L. Abbott, 2118 Vallejo St. 
First Vice-President .Dr. Mary D. Fletcher, 2206 Durant Ave., Berkeley 
Second Vice-President.Mrs. M. D. Wilson, 1625 San Jose Ave., Alameda 


Recording Secretary............ Mrs. E. B, Fish, 750 Parnassus Ave. 

Miss Grace Osborn, 1275 California St. 

Corresponding Secretary and Correspondent of The Pacific Church- 
Mrs. W. C. Morrow, 1840 Van Ness Ave. 


After enforced inactivity, Local Assembly of the Daughters of the 


King began a concrete work when the Business Women’s Inn was 
opened on Saturday, March 19, 1922. Ever since the Mid-day Rest 
Room for Business Women had to be closed for lack of a suitable 
place, Mrs. S. L. Abbot, the president of the Local Assembly of the 
Daughters of the King, has been looking for a building in which to 
start the long-contemplated “home” for business women and girls. 
Much earnest work had to be done before just the right location 
could be found. At length two houses in Haight street were dis- 
covered by Mrs. Abbot and a meeting was held to ratify proceed- 
ings, and look over the field from every standpoint. After much 
arduous labor the two houses which had been thoroughly renovated, 
the Business Women’s Inn, as it had been decided to call it, gave a 
housewarming. The Right Reverend William Ford Nichols gave the 
welcoming speech and lighted the fire on the hearth. The Right 
Reverend Edward Lambe Parsons, Bishop Coadjutor, assisted in the 
ceremonies of dedication. Bishop Nichols, in the course of his 
felicitous remarks, quoted from William Shenstone, an cighteenth 
century poet: 


“Who e’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 


At the lighting of the fire the Bishop admonished all those pres- 
ent to carry forth the illuminating spirit of comfort, warmth and 
encouragement. Not only should we give out the light of truth, 
but each day strive to absorb a little of it to light us on our way. 

The Business Women’s Inn is non-sectarian and any woman un- 
der fifty may find here a cheerful happy home. The Inn is main- 
tained under the auspices of the Daughters of the King of the Dio- 
cese of California. Many members of the order desirous of show- 


ing their faith and appreciation of the work have given memorial- 


beds—there are twelve of these—some given in memory of a 
mother, a son or some loved one. All of the rooms are neatly and 
attractively furnished with bright colored rugs, gay chintzes and 
snowy curtains. All of the woodwork is of ivory white. Blue is the 
color of the order, consequently blue tones predominate. The 
cheery dining-room is of Chinese blue and white enamel. The 
kitchen is well equipped with a large French range, a steam-table 
and other necessary appliances. The meals are served after the 
manner of a cafeteria. 

A spacious sitting-room, with bookshelves, a piano and a beauti- 
ful Chinese blue rug offers a homelike retreat for the business 
woman after the day’s work is done. 

The opening reception was largely attended and great interest 
was evinced by the visitors. Many of the former patrons of the 
Mid-day Rest Room visited the inn and everyone was charmed with 
the delightful surroundings. 

Although the inn has been open but a very short time there are 
twelve permanent guests, while a number of transients have 
availed themselves of the comfort of the place. 

On May 4, 5 and 6 Miss Helen Dixon will open her hospitable 
home for a benefit to be given for the Business Women’s Inn. 

Mrs. S. L. Abbot of Trinity Chapter, San Francisco; Dr. Mary 
Delano Fletcher of Emanuel Chapter, Christ Church, Alameda; Mrs. 
Z. T. Hatch, president of Martha Chapter, St. Mark’s, Berkeley; 
Mrs. G. E. Robinson, secretary of Martha Chapter, St. Mark’s, Berke- 
ley; Mrs. Mary T. Gamage, secretary of Grace Cathedral Chapter, 
and Miss M. Brown of Trinity Chapter constitute the board of 
directors. 

The Local Assembly of the Daughters of the King has had a new 
chapter added to its ranks—Holy Cross Chapter, Calvary Church, 
Santa Cruz, has passed the period of probation and is now a full- 
fledged chapter. Mrs. Irene Gripenstraw of Seabright is the presi- 
dent and Mrs. Clara Southworth Calhoun, a former member of St. 
Luke’s Chapter, San Francisco, is the secretary-treasurer. The 
chapter has a beautiful name. 

The spring mecting of the Local Assembly of the Daughters of 
the King will be held at St. Paul’s Church, Burlingame. At this 

meeting the annual reports of the various secretaries are read and 
“a social hour follows. 

Miss Clara K. Remmel, a faithful member of Emanuel Chapter, 
Christ Church, Alameda, and for a number of years the efficient 
secretary of the Mid-day Rest Room, entered into life eternal a 
short time ago. —L. H. M. 


FOR RENT—Small apartment, suitable for one or two persons; bed- 
room, kitchenette, bath, gas and electricity; near beach, Sea- 
bright. For terms, apply to Mrs. C. O. Tillotson, Seabright Sta- 
tion, Santa Cruz, California. m-je 


The Coal Miners’ Insecurity 


The above title is given to an elaborate and detailed report on 
the present situation in the coal fields where over 600,000 men are 
now out on strike, by the Russell Sage Foundation investigations of 
“Human Relations in Industry.” While the results of this great 
industrial dislocation are not so serious on the Pacific Coast, yet it 
concerns one of the basic industries of the country, and the prin- 
ciples involved concern the interests of humanity, which are uni- 
versal. Consequently, all good Church people should make them- 


selves acquainted with at least the general facts of the case and 


the principles that are at stake in the controversy. 

“That no permanently satisfactory agreement on wage rates can 
be reached between miners and operators in the bituminous coal 
industry so long as the over-development of many more mines 
than are required to supply the country’s needs results in giving 
an average of only 214 days of employment to the 600,000 men in 
the industry, thus nullifying the advantage of increased rates of 
pay,” is the conclusion of the report. In connection with its studies 
of human relations in industry the Foundation has analyzed facts 
on irregularity of production and employment in bitumnious min- 
ing over a period of thirty-two years, and the most recent sta- 
tistics of annual earnings, gathered from State and Federal bureaus 
and from associations in the coal industry, including the United 
States Geological Survey, the United States Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics, State Bureaus of Mines, the National Coal Association, and 
the United Mine Workers. 

Thus the only fair basis upon which to estimate the present wage 
of the miners is the annual income, and not, the daily estimate for 
a single day’s work. The average annual income for 1919, estimated 
from the data of the United States Census. was from %1062 in In- 
diana to a maximum of $1318 in Pennsylvania. As compared with 
these actual incomes the report states: ° 

“Estimates of the cost of living prepared by Professor W. F. 
Ogburn of Columbia University, to be presented by the United 
Mine Workers to the Bituminous Coal Commission, showed that 
in January i920, *1603 was required for a budget to provide a 
“minimum of subsistence” for a family of five. To provide a 
“minimum of health and comfort” for families living in mining 
communities required, according to Professor Ogburn’s estimate, 
an annual income of #2244. Prices have decreased somewhat since 
these estimates, but even in the prosperous vear of 1918 the miners’ 
average annual earnings were not equal to the estimated “minimum 
of subsistence,” except for a comparatively small group of machine 
miners employed every day that the mines were open, as estimated 
from the operators’ figures, and their earnings were nearly $500 
less than the miners’ “minimum of health and comfort” budget, 
even in a year with as many as 249 days of employment” 

The real issue at stake is not the question of a certain daily wage, 
as shown clearly in the report. The fundamental issue is that of 
the question of assurance of regular employment and decent, nor- 
mal conditions of living. The report calls for a full investigation 
and a permanent adjustment in the following words: 

Facts about miners’ earnings and the suffering which unemploy- 
ment causes their families can be understood only if conditions of 
life in a mining camp are known. In many mining communities 
the mine is the only place of employment. To find another job in 
dull periods means moving to another town. Moreover, a miner’s 
family lacks the economic safeguards of life in a community with 
several varied industries in which other members of the family, 
including wives and daughters, find work. For many coal miners 
this resource is lacking. The coal industry necessarily becomes 
responsible for insuring sufficient income to the men in the mines 
to maintain their families throughout the year. 

Over-development of the industry and lack of opportunity for 
the miners to earn wages regularly in the bituminous coal industry 
render precarious and difficult the lives of more than 500,000 min- 
ers and their wives and children. The adjustment of wage rates 
every two years is sure to produce conflict and bitterness until the 
equally important question of stability for the industry receives 
effective attention from operators and public. Greater security in 
employment must be made the foundation for better human rela- 
tions in this industry. 

The miners in the soft coal industry might well ask for a guar- 
anteed minimum of employment as the basic need, taking pre- 
cedence over wage adjustments this year. The necessity for re- 
garding a reasonable minimum of employment as a fixed charge 
upon the industry would probably make operators more reluctant 
to open new mines or to enlarge unduly those already open. To 
make employment regular is important not only for the standard 
of living of the miners’ families but for the economical conduct of 
the industry, Capital, as well as men, is wastefully used when 
money and energy are invested on a scale to produce much more 
coal than is required. The public, the operator and the investor, 
and the coal miner, have a common interest in making bituminous 
mining efficient and economical. 


When I don’t sleep, I just count my blessings. That is a fine thing 
to do, because you fall asleep before you come to the end—Mar- 
garet Deland. 
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View From Chapel Window 


The 1922 Asilomar Conference a Profitable Vacation 


(By Rev. Lloyd B. Thomas) 


The stage is all set and the characters all cast for the Vacation 
Conference of 1922. The place of the conference is Asilomar, a 
retreat endeared to all those who have visited it upon such an oc- 
casion. The time of the conference is from July 20, in the evening, 
to July 27, in the morning. This is a week more nearly in the 
middle of the summer than our other conferences and should be 
convenient for a large number of people. 

A very different feature of this conference from anytihng that 
has gone before is that we share the conference grounds with an- 
other group holding a conference at the same time. This group is 
the Baptist Young People’s Union of California and Nevada, which 
is usually attended by about 400 people. What a stream of life 
there will be among the pines of Asilomar when these 400 young 
people and our own delegates meet and pass on their way to and 
from study classes and recreation. Indeed the emphasis of our con- 
ference is upon the Church and its young people, so that there is 
an undoubted value in this contact with this tremendously virile 
body of young folks who make up the body of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union, effectively organized, and with developed policy 
and method. Certainly we will learn much from them; and maybe 
they will learn something from us. 

This conference follows immediately after the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement Conference. This has a very evident advantage in 
that our people can attend the Missionary Education Movement 
Conference, which is a wonderful inspiration, either in whole or in 
part, and then remain for our conference. There would be a great 
gain to the Church if many parishes would send delegates to these 
two conferences. 

Now a word about what our conference offers: The program will 


‘be according to the scheme hitherto followed. The morning will 


be devoted to study, the afternoon to recreation, and the evening 
to fellowship and inspiration. Bishop W. Bertram Stevens of Los 
Angeles will give the addresses—Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, July 24, 25, 26. From New York, as members of the 
faculty, are coming Dr. William E. Gardner and Miss Frances H. 
Withers of the Department of Religious Education; Miss Emily C. 
Tillotson, Educational Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary; Rev. 
Charles N. Lathrop, the Executive Secretary of the Department of 
Social Service. The national office of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew is to send us John D. Alexander, a field secretary of the 
Brotherhood, and this will make it possible to offer a course of 
special inducement to men who are interested in men and boys. 
This is an opportunity for the Brotherhood of St. Andrew of Cali- 
fornia tc end a delegation of at least fifty men from all over the 
State to Asilomar. The Rev. Charles B. Scovil, who is the executive 
of the Religious Education Department of Los Angeles, is to pre- 
sent a course on “Fellowship” which will offer plenty of material 
for thought and appreciation in the Young People’s Fellowship. 
Rev. A. W. Noel Porter of San Jose will be one of the leaders in 
Bible study, and those who know, even by report, the work which 
Dr. Porter has done in Bible study in San Jose realize that here 
will be something informing and inspiring. Another Bible course 
will be given, for which the speaker has not yet been appointed. 

The interest developed in pageantry at the two conferences last 
held will not be allowed to wane. The Rey. F. D. Graves of Reed- 
ley, Cal., is giving the matter serious consideration and is expecting 
to come to Asilomar as the director of a pageant to be worked up 
on the grounds. This will be a practical demonstration of how 
pageantry can be employed in the Church. 

The conference fee will be $3.50 for the week. The fee per day 
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will be 75c. The rates for board and lodging at Asilomar will be 
the same as last year. Registrations should be sent in as soon as 
possible. Remember that this year there will be a crowd at Asilo- 
mar during this week. If you want accommodations, take time by 
the forelock and apply now. 


FACULTY 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, D. D., Bishop Coadjutor of Los 


_ Angeles. Special addresses. 


Miss Emily C. Tillotson, Educational Secretary Woman’s Auxiliary, 
National Office. 


Miss Frances H. Withers, Secretary National Department of Re- 
ligious Education. 


Rey. William E. Gardner, D. D., Executive Secretary National 
Department of Religious Education. 


Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, Executive Secretary National Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Service. 


Rev. A. W. N. Porter, Ph. D., Rector Trinity Church, San Jose, 
California. 


Rev. Charles W. Baker, Missionary to the Klamath Indians, Or- 
leans, California. 


Rev. Charles B. Scovil, Executive Secretary Board of Christian 
Education, Diocese of Los Angeles. 


John D. Alexander, Field Secretary Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
Rev. Lloyd B. Thomas,Dean, Rector Trinity Church, Oakland. 


COURSES 


“The Task of the Church,” Miss Tillotson. 

“The Church School Service League,” Miss Withers. 

“The Educational Opportunity of the Churchman,” Dr. Gardner. 
“The Social Opportunity of the Churchman,” Rev. C. N. Lathrop. 


Bible Study. “Great Psalms in Relation to Health — Happi- 
ness,” Dr. Porter. 


6. “New Testament Bible Study,” Rev. C. W. Baker. 
7. “The Young People’s Fellowship,” Rev. C. B. Scovil. 
8. “Personal Work with Boys and Men,” Mr. Alexander. 
Text books will be used in as many courses as possible. 
The Baptist Young People’s Union holds it conference, about 
400 strong during this week, so register early. 


A pageant will be presented under the direction of the Rev. F. D. 
Graves of Reedley, District of San Joaquin. 


ROUND-TRIP RAILROAD FARES TO ASILOMAR 


From— Season 15-day 
Fresno (via San Francisco)..........cccccccece 16.00 13.50 
Sacramento (via Stockton).................c0e. 10.25 8.50 
Sacramento (via Benicia)................ccccee 10.50 8.75 
Stockton (via San Francisco)................ ‘ees 10.75 9.00 


BOARD AND LODGING RATES AT ASILOMAR 


Forthe Less than 
seven- conference 


Tenthouse— day period 
period per day 
Houses Nos. 6 and 7— 
Guest Inn— 
Visitors’ Lodge— 


Children—Six to twelve years, two-thirds rate; two to six years, 
one-half rates; under two years, $2.00 per week. 


Conference fee, $3.50; per day, 75c. 
Register early; room preference in order of registration. Send 


application for rooms, with fee, to Rev. Lloyd B. Thomas, 521 
Twenty-ninth street, Oakland, California. 


There is no such beauty of character as that which comes out in 
unconscious ways from a life made fine by Christ——Henry Drum- 
mond. 
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The Social 
Gio to Asilomar 


(From The Berkeley Churchman) 


The Church needs enthusiasm, enthusiasm plus. There are people 
in the parish who would hesitate to teach the smallest class in the 
Church School because they were not prepared. 

The Episcopal Church is now prepared to give training for ade- 
quate leadership to its laity. The Summer Conferences are wonder- 
ful opportunities. In 1921 the Diocese of Los Angeles at its Con- 
ference gave a thorough course for lay readers. This year the Dio- 
cese of California will hold its Summer Vacation Conference at 
Asilomar, July 21-25. The. Missionary Education Movement will 
hold its conference also at Asilomar, July 11-21. At this Conference 


“Miss Emily Tillotson, educational secretary of the Woman’s Aux- 


iliary, will be here from New York to conduct a normal class in 
Mission Study. 

It pays a parish to send members to these conferences. In South- 
ern California there are some records worth knowing about. One 
parish had three thousand members and another had 98 per cent 
of its membership enrolled in Mission Study. One parish has ap- 
propriated $600 to send delegates from its own membership and 
from smaller parishes which have not yet caught the vision of 
Conference values. 

Now is the time to prepare for the summer and for the vaca- 
tion. Go to Asilomar. 


Church Unity 


(From “The Church Militant,” Diocese of Massachusetts) 


To the Readers of “The Church Militant”: 

One personal paragraph, perhaps necessary for your gentle read- 
ers, and then the third personal, singular. At the tender age of 
fifteen, at some risk, for | was a morning glory or perhaps a deli- 
cate herb, I was transplanted from the Congregational into the 
Episcopal Church. With such an early training, naturally, I am not 
now completely content. My sensations are somewhat like unto 
those of a drunkard in the desert of Sahara, My thirst is not com- 
pletely satiated. 1 still yearn for some things I then had. I con- 
tinue, still, more of a reformed Congregationalist than a thorough- 
bred Episcopalian. In early January I laid down my politi- 
cal harpoon and sought in the press to write for the cause of 
Church Unity, as I see it. Thereupon, the paper in question be- 
came overwhelmed with a discussion, simply of the doctrine of 
Apostolic succession. 

This reformed Congregationalist is not to be tempted out of his 
depth into a discussion of doctrines with the savants of the 
Church. . The essence of his religion is not what doctrine 
a man thinks, but what life he leads. It is to do the day’s work. 
This keeps him busy enough, As to a future life, a God who was 
good enough to place him in Worcester in 1869, he can trust to 
take him out of Boston, to a more desirable habitat, at a proper 
time, in His own way. It is enough of a religion to him to be, at 
times sweet to his wife and to his children; to be, at times, char- 
itable and generous, and, now and then, to give up, voluntarily, real 
money to those who have less. These are efforts enough for him, 
and make uninteresting and unprofitable intellectual speculations 
in theological fields and on a future existence. He watches with 
sorrow and not anger those who spend energies which ought to be 
directed, he thinks, in better ways, in doctrinal discussions, and in 
their toilets for the chancel, with each ribbon right, when the cold 
and hungry clutter up the streets. . . He is a reformed Con- 
gregationalist in the Episcopalian Church, largely because he must 
worship somewhere, and can not worship everywhere, and because, 
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while one man drives a Buick car and another a Dodge, all hope to 
find in one car, the virtues of all cars. 

This reformed Congregationalist yearns for the day, perhaps far 
removed, when Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Methodist, Unitarian, 
Congregationalist, Baptist and Scientist, each making mutual con- 
cessions for Church Unity, may worship in any and all churches. 
He has a high respect for the traditions, the organization and the 
dignity of the Roman Catholic and Episcopal Churches; the great, 
deserved numerical strength in America of the Methodists, and an 
eloquent leader of theirs, Bishop Hughes; the congregational sing- 
ing and the sermons of the Baptists and the Congregationalists; 
and Dr. George Gordon, great in the power of simplicity; the 
democracy of the Unitarians; and the cheer of the Scientists. He 
has seen, in a Unitarian Church in Boston, candles, suggesting 
Rome; a surpliced choir and a service suggesting the Episcopal 
Church; and, upon the walls, the platform of the Christian Science 
Church, “Know the truth and it shall make you free.” 


He remembers the words of one of the great Unitarian leaders, 
“Look up, not down;” and of another, “Ours is a religion of liber- 
ality.” He likes the Scientist because his is a religion of cheer, 
which does not frighten the young, to whom the earth looks like a 
good place to stop in, and not simply a spiritual training ground 
for heaven. Churches are gloomed, too much, with stained glass 
windows and memorial tablets. When a young man steps, with the 
staccato of optimism, out of the sunshine into the Litany, when for 
twenty minutes he asks God to deliver him from calamities of 
which he never dreamed, it is a hazardous psychological transition. 
Pressed down with pessimism, hanging on his check-rein, he seeks 
the golf links for relief. The greatest prayer this reformed Con- 
gregationalist ever heard, was that of Billy Sunday, “Oh, God, come 
down and throw your arms around this big city of Boston;” and 
Sunday was indifferent as to how God came, or how God went, and 
whether to a cathedral on Tremont street or to a mission in South 
Boston, which perhaps might reasonably establish a mission in the 
Back Bay. 

The Episcopalian is too dead to the power of emotional appeal. 
In this way the Methodist can teach him much. It has been said 
that the Methodist is so lively he has no decency, and the Episco- 
palian so decent he has no life. To steer successfully between these 
two rocks is the problem of religion. There is no more palsying 
influence on the Episcopalian than the fear of improprieties, which 
emasculates virility. It is the emotions which separate man from 
the truck horse. When controlled, they write great poetry; and 
they make the timid soldier, particularly when stimulated by music, 
tcarless under fire.. . . . 

In his transition into the dignity of the Episcopal Church, this 
k. C. found much relief, that the minister did not chat with some 
deacon, rich and ruddy, in a white, puffed, silk four-in-hand tie, be- 
fore the sermon; that he did not embarrass the sensitive absentee 
with a bow of recognition as he took his seat; and then announce 
the hymn, ‘While the lamp holds out to burn the vilest sinner may 
return.” And yet he misses much that he had, and others have. 
He wants Church Unity. 

The R. C. seeks, as a first, honest step toward Christian Unity, a 
freer interchange of pulpits. This is all he seeks, now. This point 
he seeks to make clear. He is encouraged by a recognition of this 
principle, in a canon of his own Episcopal Church, that this may 
be done with a license from the Bishop, but only on special occa- 
sions. And yet this is too little done. But it means much, It is an 
evidence of friendliness and hospitality, if not a step for intellec- 
tual and spiritual profit. And the Episcopalians may, with ad- 
vantage, loosen up much as spiritual mixers. Whenever this R. C. 
raises this proposition, the air is befogged with a discussion of the 
Apostolic succession and other doctrinal questions. . . . 

When a man falls from an eighteenth story window through two 
glass skylights and docks suddenly, his friends are indifferent, if 
they can speedily find a physician, whether he. is a neurologist or 
a veterinary. The exigencies of the human soul to this R, C. are 
such as ought to make him reasonably indifferent to the doctrines 
of any particular method of salvation, as long as the day’s duty is 
done. To do this is much. This, to him, is the great desideratum. 

When this R. C. finds as many Christians among the Roman 
Catholics, at one end, as among the Unjtarians, at the other end, 
it’s strong evidence to him that creed is not vital to purification, 
or to a high seat in Paradise. . . . 

Finally, this reformed Congregationalist is satisfied that he is 
where he belongs, in the Episcopal Church, the church of the great 
Phillips Brooks, and he is as loyal to it as are the best of the immi- 
grants loyal to the United States; and the future of the country 
depends upon the immigrant, He loves its dignity, and yet he 
shrinks from its decency. He still hopes, however, for some of 
the good things he knew in the land of his birth. In these words, 
which he now utters, particularly on his own Church, only in the 
hope of mutual concessions and progress, he finds justification in 
those other words of the scriptures, “The Lord loveth whom He 
chasteneth.” And again, ‘The Lord loveth a cheerful giver”-in. 

And these words of this reformed Congregationalist can not be 
dismissed by the clergy and leading laymen of any Church as the 
ramblings of one who knows nothing of theology and who is not 
a student, for while this estimate is quite sound, the attitude of 
this reformed Congregationalist is the attitude of hordes of Chris- 
tians who must be reached and reckoned with—R. M, Washburn. 
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The Church and the Labor Problem 


By Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Russell Sage Foundation 


(Note—It was acknowledged by all present at our Social Service 
Conference at Milwaukee that the most impressive and keenest 
analysis of the true relation of the Church to the fundamental solu- 
tion of that problem known as “The Labor Problem,” was the ad- 
dress given by Miss Van Kleeck. We are glad to be able to publish 
a summary of that address prepared by Miss Van Kleeck.) 


Of course I agree with some of the statements made by Bishop 
Johnson, but with many of their implications I very seriously dis- 
agree. In view of the attitude which he has expressed | think that 
I must begin further back than the wording of my own part in the 
discussion would require. The phase of the subject which I am 
going to discuss is its most controversial aspect. That is, I am going 
to suggest consideration of the relation of the conscience of the 
Church to the labor problem. If we can see any light on that dif- 
ficult problem perhaps we can see some light on the subject as a 
whole. 


The first question we must ask is implied, I th'nk, in what Bishop 
Johnson has said: Has the Church any conscience to express with 
confidence as its interpretation of the mind of Christ in a genera- 
tion with conditions to meet which have never been known in the 
world before? I do not mean a conscience which is merely a sym- 
posium of the views of those who happen to be members of the 
Church at this moment, probably reflecting merely the experiences 
of the economic groups to which Church members at present hap- 
pen to belong. You see, by the way, that I am going to claim for 
the layman the same responsibility for interpreting the mind of 
vhrist as I believe rests upon bishops and priests to interpret the 
mind of Christ. 


If the conscience of the Church in public questions is to be a 
symposium of the views of its members, then we must ask our- 
selves whether the councils of the Church, and the membership of 
the Church adequately represent those groups who are bearing the 
burden of contending today in industry for human rights. It is 
upon the workers that the chief burden of this struggle falls. Are 
we sure this Church of ours is in a position to speak because its 
members have walked with the workers and have known what the 
workers feel and what their actual experiences are? 


A reference has been made this afternoon to the United States 
Steel Corporation, and to the report recently made by Judge Gary 
to the stockholders. That report refers to the dominating influence 
in the development of the Steel Corporation of one man, a very 
wonderful leader in American life. In this gathering we may recall 
the fact that that one man happened to be an Episcopalian. How 
much of the message of the Church has been translated into the 
policies which determine human rights in industries dominated by 
members of the Church? And, by the way, if we grant to Judge 
Gary the right to define a soul as he has in his report to the stock- 
holders, surely we may grant to ministers of the Church the right 
to define human rights in industry, without being accused of deal- 
ing with technical subjects beyond their ken. Through intimate 
acquaintance with the groups who are adversely affected by indus- 
trial conditions, the Church will gain the wisdom to speak in their 
behalf. 


And then another question we have to ask about this Church of 
ours. Have we, perchance, so over-burdened ourselves with finan- 
cial problems of Church support that we dare not touch these 
burning questions? Do we prefer to leave them to others? Having 
struggled for years to obtain material equipment—conscientiously 
believing, to be sure, that we need it in order to express appro- 
priately and beautifully the message of Christianity—do we fear 
now to jeopardize those possessions by taking a stand on what 
seems to many a remote issue, involving questions that have never 
been made vital to leaders and teachers in the Church, either in 
theological seminaries or in the life of the parish? 


On the other side are equally far-reaching questions. Has indus- 
try today any need for the expression of conscience by any religious 
body? We could take a long time for that subject, but I shall choose 
only two phases of industry as illustrations. The first is more than 
a phase; it is a characteristic. We have today a social and indus- 
trial order such as the world has not known before. I do not be- 
lieve that if Christ refused to take jurisdiction in questions affect- 
ing “the things that were Caesar’s” He meant by that to tie the 
hands of His growing Church through all the ages to come, if simi- 
lar questions should arise as unmistakable challenges to conscience. 
If we believe in the all-pervading. eternally right mind of Christ, 
surely we must believe that each generation will find in the mind 


of the present Christ a meaning for its peculiar problems which no. 
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generation of the past, not even the group who walked with Jesus 
on this earth, could have foreseen. 


It is the new and complex magnitude of industry which chal- 
lenges Christians everywhere today. Are we trying to put the new 
wine of human need and aspiration into the old bottles of a too 
personal, individualistic conception of the teachings of Christ? A 
single organization employs 200,000 men and holds enmeshed in its 
scheme of production the destinies of those 200,000. Granted, as the 
Bishop of Colorado suggests, that they have the hereafter to look 
forward to and that there may be compensations for them in the 
present, nevertheless, as a social problem, the organization em- 
ploying 200,000 is not merely different in degree or size from the 
organization that employs 100. Its size represents a new order. It 
requires a different banking system, a different transportation sys- 
tem, different principles of engineering. Is the Church to say to 
that group of 200,000 that it has a mesage for the individual, but 
no message about group conduct? Is there no difference between 
the conduct of the group and the conduct of the individual? Has 
the individual employer or worker any reason to complain that 
the Church has taught him how to be an individual Christian, but 
has not given him the slightest indication as to how the economic 
group to which he belongs can achieve either the discipline of fel- 
lowship, or the equality of opportunity which brotherhood implies? 


This social order, however, developed on so tremendous a scale, 
with all the complexities of economic life today, is not without its 
own social message. As a marvelous demonstration of mechanical 
inter-dependence and co-operation, does it not suggest a new inter- 
pretation of spiritual inter-dependence and co-operation? With 
each process of production and distribution so vitally related to 
every other, it would seem that the mechanical organization itself 
should be ready for the parallel development of co-operation in hu- 
man relationships. Is there, indeed, any salvation other than this 
for the economic order itself? The present organization of produc- 
tion gets out of order very frequently, as every crisis of unemploy- 
ment demonstrates. Gradually the idea is gaining ground that 
right human relations are the one solid basis for industrial enter- 
prise, and that good will and the discipline of fellowship are the 
foundation stones on which mechanical success depends. So vast 
and intricate is the organization of production, and so delicate and 
so easily disturbed is the balance of its processes, that the task 
of making it work continuously for the satisfaction of human 
needs is too great for any superman, Only composite intelligence 
set in action by motives more compelling than the old individual 
incentive of money-making and profits, can insure even the imme- 
diate object of industry—the production of goods. 


Industry needs a religious conscience because, without it, or 
without some equally compelling motive not yet discovered, it can 
not measure up to its own technical possibiities. In other words, 
science in industry needs religion to get itself applied. Just one il- 
lustration of that fact is the report of the committee of engineers, 
recently described in the newspapers showing the appalling amount 
of waste in several typical industries. The engineers’ reports 
brought out this significant fact, that the methods of remedying 
this waste, which includes unemployment, are fairly well known, 
but these methods are not being applied in industry. This lack 
of application of known methods of making industry more efficient 
suggests again that unless we find a new incentive, a more com- 
pelling power, we can not overcome the inertia of so vast a machine, 
even though science shows the way. 


Technical achievement itself can only be built up on the founda- 
tion of good will. And when men tell the ministers of the Church 
that they do not know anything about the technical problems of 
industry, it is not unreasonable to reply that the most important 
technical problem business, in general, knows as yet, very little 
about, and that is how to make good will grow in human hearts. 

The terrible danger today is the numbing influence of disillusion- 
ment. When whole groups of men know that change is necessary 
to right wrongs, and yet no vision stirs their hearts, inertia and 
disillusionment are the result. We have plenty of signs of this 
today, and that is why the Church must steadily hold up the ideal 
of human freedom in order to arouse in the souls and the minds 
of workers and employers the power to make their productive en- 
terprise successful by making it a spiritual enterprise. 

The conscience of a religious group, can not, I believe, be ade- 
quately expressed in a mere pronounceemnt of principles so gen- 
eral as to mean all things to all men. Pronouncements have value 
because they arouse discussion, but conscience—as | was taught as 
a child—is a still, small voice. I have always had the impression 
that it was something different from the ten commandments or 
the catechism, because it was not a general rule, but an ever-pres- 
ent companion ready to jog my memory at the moment when I 
was making a false step. It dealt with what I was doing each day. 
I think that the conscience of the Church in industrial questions is 
somewhat comparable. We do not know what the end is to be. We 
must learn step by step by dealing with concrete situations and 
real events. 

When ought the Church to express its conscience? Wherever 
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there is need for it, wherever men’s rleationships are unchristian, 
there is the place and the occasion. This does not mean partisan 
support for merely selfish claims of cither group, but the positive 
expression of ideals which both groups ought to recognize. This is 
no easy task, but a long and arduous undertaking. The Church 
must work through its members who are responsible for leadership 
in industry. The Church, its members, its clergy and its social 
service commissions, must also know the men and women in the 
ranks of labor who bear the heaviest burdens, and must learn what 
those burdens mean in human lives. 

I do not think we can plan a program; only this living, day-to- 
day experience is a safe guide. We shall not have agreement on 
specific points. But we can agree in the determination, as Bishop 
Brent has said, to make the Sermon on the Mount our starting 
point, and to wrestle with its implications for the industrial and 
social conditions of this generation. 

Upon one purpose this group can resolve, and undertake to use 
its influence. Upon it will depend our progress in the Church in 
the next five years and afterwards, and that is the unflinching 
determination to preserve for ourselves and for others the free- 
dom of the truth. The crowd-mind is abroad, undertaking to tell 
teachers what they shall believe, and clergy what they shall 
preach, and the menace of it is the open endeavor to enforce its 
dictum by the strength of the purse-string. Contributors are asked 
not to give money to an institution whose administrators dare to 
express views contrary to the opinions of those controlling the 
purse. 

Christians have a stake in the freedom of the truth which is far 
deeper than the mere political right of free speech. If we really 
believe that in our otherwise overwhelming problems today we 
shall have a new revelation of the mind of Christ, we must keep 
open the channels for receiving the truth. In only one way is 
truth revealed and that is in human hearts. These are the chan- 
nels which must be kept open. Men and women must be encour- 
aged to speak the truth as they see it. If we permit any sort of 
restriction on the freedom of expressing the truth, we close up 
those windows to the light that we desperately need. So I think 
we must understand that the foundation for the teaching and the 
study which must go on in every parish, in every community, is 
freedom to find the truth, not only as revealed by authority but as 
the product of ever new and fresh inspiration, enriched by experi- 
ence. 

I do not mean to omit reference to this Department of Christian 
Social Service, which has, I believe, a very large part to play in 
developing the collective conscience of the Church. I believe that 
the Commission will do well to emphasize the responsibility of 
those members of the Church who have power to determine con- 
ditions in industry. A large part of the work of the Church in in- 
dustry must be done by individuals in industry to whom the mes- 
sage of the Church makes its appeal. We must in season and out 
of season let Church members know that this effort to deal with 
our social problems is a Christian duty; that it can not be done by 
some pronouncement of the Church, but that in day-to-day prac- 
tice we shall gradually evolve a better social order. “For God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear; but of power and of love, and of a 
sound mind.” 


Joyousness of Discipleship 


By Bishop Johnson 


The quality which St. Paul calls the love of Christ may be pos- 
sessed by anyone who will persistently seek it and when once ac- 
quired will admit the possessor into the very best society that 
graces the courts of Heaven; will endow him with the only riches 
which are imperishable and will enthuse him with a joy that no 
man can deprive him of. 

It is a rare quality because few there be that seek it, and yet one 
has to glance at anyone who has attained it to realize that he has 
found a treasure from which he would not and can not be separated. 

It is apparent to all men who look at the faces of those who have 
attained material success that they do not know joy, tor who would 
look for joy in the direction of a large corporation or in the fre- 
quenters of social conventions. 

Their faces betray the fact that they have not found what they 
sought; nay, rather that they had lost what as children they once 
possessed. 

Joy is not found as a rule in the hemes of those who have 
amassed wealth even though they are surrounded with every con- 
ceivable material comfort, but joy can be found by any pastor in 
the homes where Christ is much beloved, and it is a joy that no 
man taketh from them. 


O Lord, we desire above all gifts the pure and holy love of Thee, 
that being caught up into the vision of Thee, we may have our 
thoughts made beautiful and holy. We desire that everything true 
and honorable and great may be our joy, that we may live all our 
lives in the pure light of Thy presence, until at last we may be 
made worthy to see Thy face. Amen,—The Challenge. 


Jona Churchyard 


--- stluated in Cypress Lawn Cemetery 


---a burial ground for members of 
the Episcopal Church 


--- consecrated by Bishop Nichols, 
June 6, 1893 


Write or call jor booklet. 
City Office, 208-212 Hewes Building, 
995 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone: Sutter 695 


“Where do you eat in San Francisco?” 


Clinton Cafeterias 


San Francisco’s best and largest popular 
priced dining rooms 


Breakfast 
Lunch Dinner 


Telephones, Rest Rooms and Conveniences 


18 Powell Street 


Where Portola Cafe used to be 


136 O’Farrell Street 


Opposite Orpheum Theatre 


Open 7 a. m. to 8 p. m. Music Lunch and Dinner 


“THE BETTER WAY” 


CALIFORNIA CREMATORIUM 
CALIFORNIA. COLUMBARIUM 


4489-4499 Picdmont Avenuc 
Oakland, California 


Piedmont Avenue Gar (Gemciety 
branch) stops at our door T 
TELEPHONE PIEDMONT 124 


Cremation under higher ideals of service 
and environment 
Two beautiful Service Chapels. Two 


endowed Columbariums. -seven 

minutes from San Francisco Ferry. Seven 

minutes from center of Oakland. 
Cremation service, including organist, use of Chapel and a copper receptacle 
Thirty-five Dollars. Ambulance from Oakland depots Five , Domine 


According of deceased, charges are from Fifteen to Thirty 
y San of Bets 


Booklets and information on request 
Reference —Any Oakland, Alameda or Berkeley Clergyman 


- 


Bring us home to Thee, each of us, all of us, from any height or 
depth, at any time, with or without anything or all things; only 
bring us, our very selves, all ourselves, to Thine- own Presence 
which is our home; bring us home to one another, all home to 
Thee, by Him Who is our Way and our Door,—Christina Rosetti. 


Religion is the joyous business of carrying the life of God into 
the lives of others.—Jones. 
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ry° you realize that we give our children on the 
average twenty-five hours a week of secular 
training and only one hour of religious training? 


1920—5 Cities in 3 States 


1922—57 Cities in 16 States 


These figures show the growth of the move- 
ment for Week Day Schools in Religious Educa- 
tion held in co-operation with the Public Schools. 


Is Your city giving Your boys 


~ and girls this opportunity ? 


Are you interested enough to find out why the 
Boards of Education in fifty-seven cities through- 
out the country believe this co-operation with the 
Churches is a good thing? 


Full information on the aims and methods of 
the Week Day School may be had by writing 
to the 


Department of Religious Education 


Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


JOHN G. ILS & CO. 


FRENCH RANGES 
ESTATE GAS RANGES 


839-841 MISSION ST. 


Shellgrain and Ritter 


FLORISTS 


Choice Flowers for all Occasions 


148 KEARNY STREET San Francisco, Cal. 
Sutter Hotel Bldg. Telephone Kearny 3999 


BELLS 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No. 24 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE Cc. 8S. BELL CO., HILLSBORO, OHIO 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY 
ST. MARY’S GUILD 
Trinity Church, corner Gough and Bush Streets, San Francisco 
Meetings Fridays from 2:00 to 5:00 p. m. 


Orders taken for Altar Cloths and Altar Linen, Book Marks, Stoles, 
Surplices, Hangings, etc. Address Mrs. H. Gullixson, Duboce 
Apartments, San Francisco. Telephone Park 3194 


Church Furnishings 


IN GOLD, SILVER AND BRASS 


A Pitiful Habit 


Church and Chancel Furniture 
Write for Catalog—for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
308 Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A man was urged by his employers to work regularly on Sunday 
at his trade, but he declined. “But,” said the master, “does not the 
Bible say that if a man has an ox or an ass that falls into a pit on 
the Sabbath day he may pull it out?” “Yes,” answered the man, 
“but if the ass has the habit of falling into the same pit every 
Sabbath day, the man should either fill up the pit or sell the ass.” 


The man who lives under an habitual sense of Divine Presence, 
keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of temper and enjoys every mo- 
ment the satisfaction of thinking himself in company with his 
dearest and best of friends. The time never lies heavy upon him; it 
is impossible for him to be alone——Joseph Addison. 


Don’ts for Girls 


; (From the “Presbyter Ignotus” column of 
“The Living Church”) 


Don’t say “Say,” 
And don’t say “See?” 
Don’t say “Listen,” 
And don’t say “Gee.” 


Don’t powder your nose 
In the public gaze; 
Don’t polish your nails 
In the public ways. 


And don’t display 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


COX SONS & VINING 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES 
EMBROIDERIES 
SILKS, CLOTHS, FRINGES 


CLERICAL SUITS 
HATS, RABATS, COLLARS 


131-133 EAST 23rd ST.. NEW YORK 


SAVINGS 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MISSION BRANCH, Mission and 21st Streets | 
PARK-PRESIDIO DISTRICT BRANCH, Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, Haight and Belvedere Streets 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


THE SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 
COMMERCIAL 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1921 


Don’t dress on the street 

Capital Actually Paid Up - - - - - - 1,000, 000.00 
Don’t talk so much about “him” and “his” Reserve and Contingent Funds - . - - 2,650, 000.00 
Don’t say so often, “I’ll say it is.” Employees’ Pension Fund - - 371,753.46 


And don’t say “Dearie,” 
And don’t chew gum— 
And then I’ll say 
The millenium’s come! 


A Dividend of FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414 ) per cent per annum was 
declared for the six months ending December 31, 1921. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A CRUISE TO THE ORIENT, THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
CENTERS OF INTEREST. A. W. Archibald. The Stratford 
Publishing Company, Boston. £3.50. 


The sub-title seems rather assuming too confidently that the Ori- 
ent has grown into a monopoly of the world’s thought, but one is 
old-fashioned enough to think that Europe can still claim and hold 
at least a very large share of the interest the author claims for the 
Orient, to which he cruised, and has written so lively and pleasant 
a book concerning. It is prefaced by a lengthy and rather verbose 
introduction, which is really a resume of the late war, and to be 
candid appears rather out of place in a travel book. Besides, one 
gets rather weary of a thrice, and oftener, told tale. The Orient 
cruise only begins after five chapters on Rome, Athens, Egypt and 
Constantinople. Though it is true there is a strong flavor of Orient 
about Constantinople, these countries are not commonly regarded 
as part of the Orient. But at page 245 the “cruiser” does actually 
reach the goal of his title, and devotes a last chapter of some 
thirty pages to “Jerusalem, the Holy City.” The author certainly 
did see these countries under altered conditions, but we can not say 
that it was the new aspect that engages his attention, and guides 
his thoughts. It is the past, the long past too, that dominates his 
théughts and fills his pages, but in the last chapter perhaps more 
markedly, to that extent the book scarcely justifies its title, but it 
is readable, and to a certain extent, interesting. There are sixty- 
four excellent photographic illustrations. —H.H 


A CENTURY OF ENDEAVOR. Julia C. Emery. The De- 
partment of Misions, 231 Fourth avenue, New York. 


The author was the well and widely known secretary of the 
“Foreign and Domestic Missionary Society of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America.” But to make clear and 
understandable the conditions prevailing in the Church of this 
country when its work began a hundred years ago, a brief but 
illuminating sketch is given of the founding of the Church, of the 
policy that dominated the Mother Church of England in the solu- 
tion of the thorny questions that inevitably beset the founding 
and development of an infant church at a distance, in those days of 
slow and extremely imperfect communications. The radical error of 
its failure to grasp the situation was the long continued refusal to 
provide Bishops for absolutely essential fostering and supervision. 
It is hard to understand the why and wherefore of that negative 
attitude of Church authorities in England, but it was the same 
fatuous blunder that afterwards was made manifest in the early 
colonial days in Australia, and worked infinite harm there, as it did 
here in our colonial days, and long after. It seems necessary to 
have this in mind when reading Miss Emery’s faithful and graphic 
story of the antecedent movements that at length in book form, 
substance and adequate scope for operation in the Mission Board. 
With the rare insight and self-repression the author has not con- 
fined herself to a record of what has been wrought through the 
Board of Missions in ministering so effectually to the spiritually 
destitute, over the wide areas of its field of almost indeterminate 
extent. She has not yielded to the temptation to repeat the great 
things done in spite of indifferentism, or even of absolute revis- 
ing, but has held herself strictly to her task of letting the records 
show the ever-rising tide of the recognition of the love of Christ 
the Lord, shown in the strenuous efforts to give ever wider, deeper 
and more earnest efforts to draw all men to His love and His 
cross. But she has worked through long, long years at the task of 
reading, sifting and putting into readable form the long roll of 
society reports on the thousand and one meticulous details em- 
bodied in such records. It must have been a hard, and to some ex- 
tent a disheartening labor, but she gave her life to it, and as the 
result the Church has this book which has an interest far beyond 
what one would predicate of what most persons would be apt to 
turn aside from as very dry bones indeed. But she has vitalized 
things and her book is vivid, alive and the Church people who are 
really in earnest will enjoy it greatly as the present writer did. 
Especially to the members of the Woman’s Auxiliary, it must come 
as dew on the mown grass and hearten them on in their self- 
chosen labors of love for the Church and the Lord. —H.H. 


PEACE AND HAPPINESS. H. L. Paget. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 


Many years ago the Bishop of London began the practice of com- 
mending some particular book for devotional use during Lent. In 
1905 he-preached a Lenten Mission in various London churches, and 
the sermons were reprinted in compliance with a general desire, 
That, however, started the idea of special books, either selected or 
written on the Bishop’s suggestion. Seven years ago he asked the 
author of this book, then Bishop of Stepney, for one of his suf- 
fragans, and he wrote “The Day of Battle” under the shadows of 
the great war. Now he writes of peace and happiness, for this Lent 


and by the same suggestion. It is not an arbitrary title as many 
might suppose, rather immature at that. It is taken from the 
Prayer for the High Court of Parliament in the English Prayer 
Book, and is found in our own Prayer Book in the Prayer for Con- 
gress. Then peace and happiness, truth, justice and religion and 
piety may be established among us for all generations. Bishop In- 


Telephone West 5535 Jobbing Promptly Attended to 


BOVYER & SONS 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


2407 Culifornia Street, near Fillmore Street SAN FRANCISCO 


Covick Company 


216 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Headquarters for the celebrated 


Golden Gate Communion Wines 


Prices and application forms vee be obtained from the WUiocesan 
House or from Covick Company direct 


McLAREN, GOODE & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


519 California Street, San Francisco 
and at Portland and Los Angeles 
Correspondents in London, New York and other cities 


Residence Telephone Piedmont 657W. Telephone Kearny 1026 


FREDERIC M. LEE 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


485 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, 
AND 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


BELLS 


R. GEISSLER, Inc. 
FURNITURE 
SILVER WORK 
EMBROIDERIES, FABRICS 
MEMORIALS FOR THE CHURCH AND CEMETERY 


TRADE MARK. 


Hotel Sutter 


STAINED GLASS 
MARBLE WORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Fireproof—European Plan 
KEARNY AND SUTTER STREETS PHONE SUTTER 3060 


San Francisco’s modern, fireproof hotel, noted for its perfect 
service and popular prices. 

Located in the heart of the city, it is accessible to the best re- 
tail shopping district, banking and wholesale sections, as well as 
all places of amusement. 

If one has never been a guest of this famous hostelry, try 


it and learn why it does a capacity business every day in the 
month, 


Management of George Warren Hooper 
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gram explains this in his introduction “For the benefit of our many 
American readers,” and he goes on, “I will not attempt to anticipate 
what will be found in this book on these subjects except,” he says, 
“that this prayer will have a deeper meaning for all who have read 
this book carefully.” I wil only say that the future of this work 


‘ depends upon these words becoming a reality, not only in our own 


lives, but in the lives of the nations. 

There is not space for extended notice or a complete analysis of 
this book, small as it is, but it is one that will well repay reading, 
but it will require strenuous effort at assimilation. For take every- 
thing Bishop Paget writes or says, it is weighty with wisdom and 
with what some one has called “sanctified common sense.” Lent has 
passed for us, but such a book as this overleaps our limitations of 


times and seasons in the fervor of its pleading for the righteous- 


ness of conduct on the part of everyone that may and will help on 


the coming and establishment of peace and happiness, truth and 


justice, religion and piety. —H.H. 


RECEIVED PAMPHLETS 


The Moral Argument for Atheism. Canon Vernon Sperr. Long- 
mans, New York. 75c. 


The Peace of the Laity in the Works and Administrations of the 
Church. J. A. Kempthorne, Bishop of Gloucester. Longmans. 50c. 

Family Prayers. Herman Page, Bishop of Spokane. Church Pub- 
lishing Company, Spokane. 25c. 

The Living Church Annual comes in a different and rather larger 
form and certainly much better form, clearer type in the Lectionary 
especially and more detailed information of institutions and cog- 
nate matters. It has absorbed the American Church Almanac, 


formerly known as Whittakers, also the Churchman’s Year Book. 


This notice may seem belated, but it has just reached the office, 
owing to printery difficulties the publishers have had to contend 
with. But better late than never, for there is nothing to fill its 
place. —H.H. 


GLORIES OF THE LOVE OF JESUS. Rev. Jesse Brett. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.75. 


The author is well known as the writer of several devotional 
books all marked by intense spirituality and the keen insight of 
one who abides in continual ad earnest meditation on the things 
that build up the inmost life of the soul, in its efforts to struggle 
upwards to the Light that lighteth every man on the way. In this 
book it is the Glories of the Love of Jesus, the manifestations of 
it, as they may be realized in His incarnation, His earthly ministry, 
in His Passion, in His Risen Life, in the Blessed Sacrament, in His 
Saints. The many who use and can appreciate really devotional 
books, purged from flaws, strained language, will find a deep de- 
light as well as great help in the earnest quietude of these pages, 
far removed from the often florid, strained and spasmodic style 


- of some literature of this class. —H.H. 


ALTAR DEVOTIONS. Rev. Ernest Smith, D. D. Long- 
mans, New York. 50c. 


This is the fourth impression of a very valuable Manual of De- 
votion for Communicants and is very especially suited to Confirm- 
ers. There is a form for Self Communion; Daily Prayers of Prep- 
aration, and short devotions for the hours of Communion. These 
last are of special value for the young communicant, short enough 
for use without distraction of attention from the office, but tending 
rather to intensify and quicken the Prayer Book office. —H.H. 


THE PILGRIM 


This very elaborate and learned quarterly edited by William 
Temple, Bishop of Manchester, still holds its own and seems to 
increase in interest as time goes on. It is full of good articles. It is 
published by Longmans, quarterly, and the price is 85c. —H.H. 


THE COMFORT OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. Rev. F. M. 
Clendeniin, D. D. Longman, Green & Co. $1.50. 


There are many diverse interpretations of the term Catholic in 
these days, and in using it one never knows what exact or confused 
meaning may be in the mind of the other man, but the chances 
are it will be wholly different from that of the mind of the speaker. 
The years have wrought one gain, even so lately as fifty years ago 
or thereabouts, the word was seldom applied to any other church 
than the Roman Catholic, and even now, the many who can only 
think in terms of confusion are unable to conceive of any other 
signiification. This book does not merely abjure at limitation of 
the word, but this conception of the Catholic faith is as wide and 
illimitable as the word itself demands. But there is nothing vague 
or indefinite or capable of conversion into the elastic apologies for 
belief that mark the hordes of the “facing both ways” of the facilie 
generation; on the contrary, the author defines “The Catholic 
Church is not of man’s creation, but instead is what we have re- 
ceived. The Spirit from on High which gave it to men will guard 


it safely until the evening.” Therefore, he prints the Nicene creed | 


at the beginning, and then goes:on to declare “This is the Faith of 
the entire Church—Roman, Greek and Angliican.” It is also the 
belief of the chief part of those who call themselves Protestants, 
but who by baptism in water in the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, are members of the Catholic Church. This 
is the faith held always, everywhere and by all. 

Quod a semper, quod ubique, et quod omnibus. - 

The entire book is built upon these foundations, with the pur- 
pose that never falters, knows nothing of compliance with popular 
cries, of dilations of the truth as it is to lure the wavering. This 
worldly aiming to make the best of both worlds at the least pos- 
sible sacrifice of self is self easy going. Page upon page he goes on 
with a deep-rooted energy of earnest suasion, revealing at every 


step the single aim, then strains on to the one goal he has in view. 


“This thing I do,” but does not think of pausing or hesitation, but 
is carried along through the printed words and fastens one down 
till the end is reached. Much more might be said, but nothing that 
will intensify what has been said already. But those who are not 
quite sure, those who have not realized the comfort, the strength 
and upholding of the never-failing power of the Catholic faith may 
be thankful to know of such a book as this that will not fail 
them. —H. H. 


A General Convention in the Wild and Woolly West 


A Wyoming view of New York, not less picturesque because it is 
limned by the pen of a Bishop of the Church, is presented in a 
recent issue of “The Wyoming Churchman,” of which Right ~ ing 
Nathaniel Seymour Thomas, D. D., Episcopal Bishop of Wyoming, 
is the directing head. 

“Dear old New York, we love to visit it; we love its hustle and 
bustle; we love to meet its wideawake people; and we love its un- 
conscious, complacent self-satisfaction as we listen to its ideas 
rattle against the limits of the universe just outside Manhattan 
Island. In the fall some of its citizens are going to make a great 
adventure, are going to brave the dangers of a journey clear across 
the continent, not in sheep wagons or prairie schooners, but in 
dangerous Pullmans, surrounded by descendants of Ethiopians and 
Senegambians, and gold-braided Americans—not native ones, but 
more recent arrivals since Jamestown and Plymouth Rock—and ali 
that makes up a prolonged absence from Knickerbockerdom. We 
are assured that there is no truth in the report that the people of 
Oregon are to dull the points of their spurs, or that the cowboys 
of the town are to be muzzled that they may not bite these strangers 
from afar, during the meeting of the General Convention of the 
Church; but proper precautions will doubtless be made for the pro- 
tection of the visitors. However, it is not correct that the curfew 
will be rung at 7:00 o’clock for their special benefit.” 
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